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socio-economic development. 
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"Men as well as women shall be rewarded for their labors." 

(Quran, Sura 4, Verse 32) 

WOMEN AND THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS IN AFGHANISTAN 

Increased participation of women in the process of soc ioeconomi« 
development in Afghanistan is crucial. Largely unrealized fc °^ te ^ 
great potential-exrs ts-among~the -feni3le-?:ector-T3f--the--AfghaTi 
populace in both urban and rural settings to contribute more 
fully to their nation's economy, and efforts must be made to 
encourage their activities. 

Afghanistan is composed of a number of geographically distinct 
regions which are inhabited by a variety of ethnic groups, and 
women of this Central Asian Muslim country themselves attest to 
its kaleidoscopic nature. Thus the subject of this report is 
extremely diverse. It includes the female university graduate 
employed in a government ministry in \ihe capital city of Kabul, 
the urban housewife in a provincial center who travels to the local 
bazaar in chadri (an all-enveloping pleated veil which covers her 
from head to toe) to sell her embroidery, and another in a nortnern 
region of the country who weaves rugs in the seclusion of her 
compound walls. In addition, it deals with the village woman in 
the central mountains of Afghanistan who takes part in her household 
agricultural tasks, the nomadic female in the southern desert 
region engaged in the preparation of dairy products, and a vast 
array of other individuals who actively contribute in many ways 
to the economic situation of both their families and their 
communities. How can the economic participation of these Afghan 
women most viably be enhanced? 

Through the presentation of both quantitative ard qualitative 
data, this discussion delineates the diverse character of women's 
lifestyles in Afghanistan along with some of the constraints 
which generallv confront females in this comparatively conservative 
Muslim society. It illustrates not only the means by which women 
presently participate in their various communities, but also how 
their roles~as both contributors and beneficiaries— in future 
socioeconomic development efforts of Afghanistan can best be fostere 

A major aspect of my analysis concerns the networks of 
relationships which exist and also those that could be promoted 
between capital city, provincial urban center, and rural region 
which affect the female sector of the populace. On the institution 
level this includes Afghanistan's formal educational system, its 



public health programs, the activities of the government-sponsored 
Afghan Women's Organization (since the recent revolution this has 
become the Afghan Democratic Women's Organization) and its provincial 
branches, along with a number of other communicative linkages which 
unite the nation and foster the circulation of ideas within and 
across regional boundaries. 

Closely related to these institutional articulations but nore 
on t±e. individual level or, ana lysis ^_X- am -also interested in what - 
types of novel role models for women are in the process of being 
introduced or hold promise for future introduction in various 
regions of Afghanistan. Of crucial importance is how these are 
presently being received by both sexes. A wide variety of legitimate 
roles for Afghan females exists in different contexts, and I will 
explore some of the factors which are involved in the acceptance 
or rejection of new role opportunities. 

As introduction to both Afghanistan and its women, I begin 
my discussion with an examination of existing statistical data 
which relates to females of the country and concerns such topics as 
basic population parameters, participation in formal education, 
and economic activity. This macroscopic approach will serve to 
place the second section of my report in a broader perspective, 
which contains a series of four anthropological profiles of Afghan 
women in the capital city of Kabul, provincial urban centers, 
village communities, and nomadic settings. 

This is followed by a review of government-sponsored and 
foreign-assisted programs which relate to the female sector of 
the populace, along with summaries of interviews my counterpart, 
Sharifa, and I have conducted during recent fieldwork (March- 
June 1978). Government officials.- educators, health personnel, 
women leaders, and other individuals were spoken with in both 
Kabul and the provinces concerning the subject of women and the 
development process in Afghanistan. 

To bring this discussion up to date, a brief review of recent 
events in Afghanistan, specifically since the revolution which 
took place on April 27, 1978, is also of necessity. With the 
establishment of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan a number 
of changes in governmental organization and personnel have 
subsequently occurred with respect to women's programs and 
activities, and the new regime appears to be sincerely concerned 
with improving the status of the Afghan female. 
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in conclusion, a series of recommendations specific to the 
Afghan context is then presented which relates to the future 
Near Eastern Regional Training Project for Women that is to be 
sponsored by USAIO. In addition, suggestions are included 
concerning the estafclis'-iroent of other viable programs which 
would also involve females. The major goal of these activities 
is to enhance the ability of Afghan women to participate in their 
nation's socioeconomic development. 



I. AFGHAN WOMEN: A STATISTICAL PERSPECTIVE 

To date a national census of Afghanistan has not been 
undertaken; existing statistical information concerning the 
country frequently exhibits conflicting results, and it is often 
lacking in necessary detail- In spite of these drawbacks, however, 
a variety of publications are available which contain valuable 
information, and a review of selected portions of this data is 
necessary for a better understanding of the presant situation 
of Afghan women in general. 

The quantitative information appearing below has been collected 
from a number of sources which include the 1972-1973 National 
DeiBographic and Family Guidance Survey pf the Settled Po pulation 
of Afghanistan , conducted by Afghan Demographic Studies (ADS), 
Statistical Information of Afghanistan , which is available annually 
from the nation's Central Statistics Office (CSO) . Afghanistan; 
The Journey to Economic Development of the World Bank (1978), 
UNICEF's Statistical Profile of Children and ^hers in Afghanistan 
(1977), publications from various government ministries, and others. 

Before I turn to the statistical data assembled to date it 
should be noted that the Central Statistics Office, in conjunction 
with the United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) , 
plans to undertake the first national census of the Afghan populatic 
in the spring of 1979. It is expected that both male and female 
interviewers, a large proportion of whom are teachers, will carry 
out the necessary fieldwork. The official seal of the coming 
census prior to the recent revolution, which was frequently seen 
in the windows of shops, taxis, and buses in the capital of Kabul, 
appears on page 4. Captions are written in both Pushtu and Farsi. 
which are two of the major languages of the country. "The first 
national census of Afghanistan" rings the seal in Pushtu, and "we 
count until we know" is the Farsi slogan in the center circle. 
With respect to the topic of this report, it is also interesting 



?eal "or the matio:5al census 
(pp.icr to the revolution) 



"The first national census of Afghanistan" 




to note that a female face and profile have been included at the 
base of the drawing. 

When I discussed the coming census and the subject of Afghan 
women in development in March with Dr. Wijadani, Director of Civil 
Ssgistration in the Ministry of the interior, he stressed that 
this census presents an excellent opportunity to more adequately 
measure tha elusive subject of women's participation in the nationa 

economy_,_especially :._that_qf ._rucai.-%ioaien__invoL«ed-in--agr-ic4a-l-t«ra-l- 

activities, in addition to gathering more detailed vital statistics 
The present civil registration system in Afghanistan requires 
that any individual who desires to attend school, obtain officially 
recognized employment, travel on the Hai (pilgrimage) to Mecca, 
etc., must obtain a taskira (official registration card) from the 
government. Ideally, upon the birth of a child the birth should 
be registered with local government officials and a taskira should 
be obtained. Needless to say, in many regions of Afghanistan 
this is not the case, especially for the female sector of the 
populace; for example, in the province of vvardak, a region 
approximately 60 miles south of the capital of Kabul, the percent 
of females (N=l,031) registered in relation to the total number 
of male registrations (N=177,354) in the province is only 0.61. 
Dr. Wijadani noted that if a birth was not reported to the 
government within a year a fine of 100 a fghani s (approximately 
$2.50; 40 afghanis= US$l) is incurred; he was optimistic that year 
by year more females will obtain taskiras and that in a few decades, 
due to their increasing participation in both formal education 
and public sphere employment, all females will also be officially 
registered. Such present limitations in the country's civil 
registration system, however, clearly indicate the need for the 
coming national census. 

A. BASIC POPULATION PARAMETERS : 

Occupying an area of approximately 260,000 square miles, 
landlocked Afghanistan shares common borders with Pakistan, Iran, 
the U.S.S.R., and China, its population is composed of a variety 
of ethnic groups, the largest of which are Pushtun, Tajik, Hazara, 
Uzbek, Turkman, and Baluch. As can be seen from Map A on page 6. 
the mountains of the Hindu Kush extend through the central region 
of the country; these are generally bordered by plains in the north 
and desert in the south. Population density ranges from sparsely 
inhabited massive stretches of mountains and deserts to more 
densely settled regions of intensive agriculture and urban centers; 
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in general, eastern sectors of the country exhibit higher densities 
than those in the west. A figure of about 39 persons per square 
mile has been set forth for the nation as a whole, but it must be 
remembered that only 10-12% of the land is fit for cultivation; 
thus in this perspective a much higher population density of 
approximately 400 persons per square mile of cultivated land exists 
(Kerr 1977:63) 

Some of the most recent governmental estimates. .concerning. J the 

total Afghan population have been compiled by the Central Statistics 
Office (CSO), and are based on a review of previous sources such as 
civil registration data, the 1967 Agricultural Survey, Afghan 
Demographic Studies (ADS) data, and estimates from both the Ministry 
of Planning and the United Nations. This information is included 
in Table 1. 



TABLE Is CENTRAL STATISTICS OFFICE (CSO) ESTIMATES OF 
THE AFGHAN POPULATION 1975-1976 

SETTLED 

Rural 

Urban 
NOMADIC 

Male 
Female 

TOTAL POPULATION 16,665,000 100.0 

(Source: Central Statistics Office 1975-1976) 



In contrast, a somewhat lower estimate has been recently 
compiled by the World Bank (1978) which is based on preliminary 
national census work, civil registration information, and ADS 
data : 



N 


% 


14,260,000 


85.6 


11,870,000 


71.2 


2,390,000 


14.3 


2.405,000 


14.4 


8,666,000 


52.0 


7,999,000 


48.0 



N 


% 


12,500,000 


89.3 


10.500,000 


75.0 


2,000,000 


14.3 


— l r 500,000-, 


10.7- 


14,000,000 


100.0 



TABLE 2 : WORLD BANK E3TIMA1ES OF THE AFGHAN POPULATION 
1976-1977 



SETTLED 

Rural 
Urban 

NOMADIC — . — 

TOTAL. POPULATION 

(Source i World Bank 1978:50) 

More definite delineation of the Afghan population must await the 
coming national census. It is clearly evident, however, that the 
majority of the nation's populace - approximately 85% - resides in 
rural regions, and a considerable proportion of the population is 
also nomadic. 

With respect to urban settlements, the capital city of Kabul 
is by far the largest center; with a population of almost 600,000 
inhabitants, it contains approximately 40% of the nation's urban 
population. In addition, a number of other large provincial urban 
centers, which generally ring the central mountains (Map A) , exist 
throughout the country. 

TABLE 3: MAJOR URBAN CENTERS OF AFGHANISTAN 1972-1973 



Kabul 

Kandahar 

Herat 

Mazar Sharif 

Kunduz 

Jalalabad 

(Source: Afghan Demographic Studies 1975) 



Population 


Percent of Total 




Urban 


Population 


597,000 




39.0 


160,000 




10.5 


111,000 




7.3 


77,000 




5.1 


46,000 




3.0 


31,000 




2.0 



A population pyramid and sex ratios for the totaL settled 
population of Afghanistan in 1972-1973 are included in Table 4; 
urban and rural sectors of the country are quite similar in these 
respects (Afghan Demographic Studies 1975) . The population is 
extremely youthful, with some 16.5% less than age 5 and 43.2% less 
than age 15 ( World Bank 1978:37). A total dependency ratio 
(0-14 age group and 65+ age group; 15-64 age group) of 95 exists. 
Correspondingly, the youth dependency ratio (0-14 age group: 
15+ age groups is a high "89; it must Tie" noted, however, ""that "in 
the ADS survey 25.2% of boys aged 8-14 we're reported to be 
economically active along with 5.0% of girls in the same age group. 

Afghan Demographic Studies found a sex ratio of 115.6 to 
exist for the total settled population. To explain this extremely 
high figure, two possible reasons may be involved. The first 
concerns the underreporting of females on the pact of male 
respondents; in spite of the fact that fieldwork for this survey 
involved the innovative utilisation of female interviewers for the 
gathering of pregnancy histories from a sub-sampLe of women, the 
majority of respondents in this conservative society were male 
household heads who were in some cases reticent to mention female 
members of their households to a male interviewer or otherwise 
lacked detailed information on the subject. Secondly, a higher 
female mortality rate is thought to also be involved. Probably 
both factors play an explanatory role (Kerr 1977:63). The Central 
Statistics Office has more recently estimated a lower sex ratio 
of 108.3 to exist for the nation (Central Statistics Office 1975- 
1976) . 

B. MARITAL STATUS : 

Marriage is an expected phenomenon for the individual in Afghan 
society, and the majority of these unions are arranged by his or 
her respective kinsmen. ADS survey results of 1972-1973 illustrate 
that almost all Afghans marry at some point during their lives; 
only 1-2% of either sex aged 65 and over have never married 
(Afghan Demographic Studies 1975:69; Snitier and Frank 1977:26). 

In a review of ADS data, Spitler and Frank (1977:26) note that 
Afghan females marry at a younger age than males; in the 15-19 
year age grc-ip almost 50% of females are married as compared to 
only 8% of r.aies in the same age group. Also utilizing ADS data, 
Trussell and McWilliams (1978:3) find that K-san age at marriage 
for Afghan males and females differs cor.i-Lderably : 



AaE/SEX PYRAMID AND SEX RATIOS FOR TOTAL! 
SETTLED POPULATION OP AFGHANISTAN 1972-1?73 



SEX RATIO 

(All Ages: 

115.6) 


AGE GROUP- 
INGS IN 
YEARS 


271.1 


85+ 


120.9 


80-81 


222.3 


75-79 


176.5 


70-71 


160.9 


65-69 


139.3 


60-61 


113.0 


55-59 


120.2 


50-51 


128.2 


15-19 


121.6 


10-11 


120.9 


35-39 


108.3 


30-31 


102.1 


25-29 


117.2 


20-21 


120.3 


15-19 


123.0 


10-11 


101.3 


5-9 


100.7 


0-1 



10 




8 7 



_, , , r 

132 10 1 2 3 I 1 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION 
Afghan Demographic Studies 19755 as included in UNICEP 1977,) 



TABLE 5: MEAN AGE AT MARRIAGE BY SEX AND URBAN/RURAL 
RESIDENCE 



Rural 26.2 years 

"rban 26.7 years 



17.8 years 
19.5 years 



Women in urban areas tend to marry at a somewhat older age than 
do their rural counterparts, but a substantial age difference 
between males and females still persists.- the necessity on the 
part of males to accumulate mahr (bride price or payment) is one 
factor which attributes to their older ages at marriage. 

Partially due to this older age at marriage for Afghan men. 
the rate of widowhood for females is three times as high as is 
the case for males; 13.2% of women fifteen years of age and over 
are widowed as compared to 4.5% of men of the same ac,» group 
(Spitler and Frank 1977:26). Also involved is the fact that 
remarriage is more feasible for men than it is for women in Afghan 
society in spite of the practice of the levirate. a custom in 
which a widow may marry a brother or other male relative of her 
deceased husband. The majority of widows do not remarry and take 
up residence with relatives, frequently with their married sons 
or daughters. 

Dissolution of marriage is negatively sanctioned, and the 
reported rate of divorce is extremely low; only 0.1% of the total 
population was recorded as being divorce,' in the Afghan Demographic 
Studies survey (1975:62). 

Female heads of household in Afghanistan appear to be extreme lv 
rare, as was indicated in an analysis of a sub-sample of both urbar' 
and rural households (N=553 and 561 respectively) included in the 
ADS survey (Hunte 1975). I found that only 6 female heads of 
household (1.1%) were reported for the crban sample in the capital 
city of Kabul. All of these women wer? widowed, their ages ranged 
from 24 to 46 years, and they resided with their unmarried offspring. 
Four of these women reported no economic activity whatsoever, one 
was a clerk at a government ministry, and another served as a 
laundress to support her family. m the rural saropla of 561 
households from seven northern provinces of the country only 7 
female heads of household existed (1.2%). All were widowed, ranged 
from 27 to 60 years of age, and each was engaged in some type of 
economic activity. Two were rug weavers; the other five women 
worked as laundress, wool carder, wheat thrasher, cotton picker, 
and livestock raiser. 
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Polygynous unions do occur in Afghan society. In the above 
ADS subsample it was found that among the 553 urban .households 
677 males were married at the time of the survey; 34 (5.0%) of 
these men had more than one wife. Among the 561 rural households 
689 males were married, and 32 (4.6%) of these men had plural 
wives. In other words. 68 females or 9.6% of the urban women 
married at the time of the survey had co-wives while 64 females 
or 8.9% of the rural women were in similar marital situations 
. (Hunte_A975).__ _ 

C. HOUSEHOLD SIZE AND FAMILY STRUCTURE : 

The average number of persons per household for the nation 
as a whole is 6.23; the urban average is 6.60 hile for rural 
regions a figure of 6.17 exists. The larger household size found 
in urban areas has been attributed to migration of individuals 
from rural regions who take up residence in the households of 
relatives (Afghan Demographic Studies 1975:11). 

A large variety of family structures are found to exist in 
both urban and rural households of Afghanistan. Table 6 presents 
a summary of household distribution by type of family structure 
and urban/rurai setting for a sub-sample of households interviewed 
in the ADS survey (Hunte 1975) . In general, urban/rural distribution 
of types of family structure does not vary radically. 

TABLE 6: DISTRIBUTION OP HOUSEHOLDS BY TYPE OF FAMILY 
STRUCTURE 

STRUCTURAL TYPES URBAN RURAL TOTAL 

, N % N % JJ % 

NUCLEAR VARIATIONS 289 52.3 248 44.2 537 48. 2 
(marital dyad with 
or without offspring) 



EXTENDED VARIATIONS 

a. nuclear unit plus 45 8.1 43 7.7 88 7.9 
other unmarried 

relatives 

b. generational 170 30.7 217 38.7 387 34.7 
extended, collat- 
eral extended, or 

combination 



OTHER (fragmentary units, 49 8.9 53 9.4 102 9.2 

etc.) 



561 100.0 1114 100.0 



There is, however, a greater representation of nuclear units in 
the urban context. in addition, family units which are extended 
in nature are more prevalent in rural areas, although they also 
exist in large proportions in the urban setting; generationally 
extended units contain two or more generations of kinsmen and 
their spouses while collateral extended units contain two or more 
siblings and their spouses. Afghan society being patrilineal 
and patrilocal in orientation, it is quite common for sons to 
continue to reside in their fathers' households following marriage, 
and also for two brothers and their spouses to live in one 
household. With respect to the subject of this report, more than 
one adult female resides in most extended units which holds 
implications for a variety of family role relations, one of the 
most crucial concerning the division of female labor within the 
household. 

There is a greater probability that newly married females 
and those who have been married for quite a number of years will 
live in extended family units. Also utilizing a small sub-sample 
from ADS survey data, illustrated in Table 7 is the proportional 
concentration of couples in nuclear and extended families according 
to marriage duration and urban/rural residence (Hunte 1975). 

TABLE 7: PROPORTIONAL CONCENTRATION OP COUPLES IN NUCLEAR 
AND EXTENDED FAMILY UNITS BY DURATION OF 
MARRIAGE AND URBAN/RURAL RESIDENCE 

DURATION OF MARRIAGE IN YEARS ALL 

0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25+ DURATIONS 

URBAN UNITS : 
Nuclear 

Family 16.6% 49.5% 57.0% 67.7% 65.0% 38.2% 46.1% 

Extended 

Family 83.4% 50.5% 43.0% 32.3% 35.0% 61.8% 53.9% 

# of Couples 90 103 107 62 60 170 592 



RURAL UNITS: 

Nuclear 

Family 14.3% 22.1% 53.1% 52.3% 63.3% 21.0% 34.2% 

Extended 

Family 85.7% 77.9% 46.9% 47.7% 36.7% 79.0% 65.8% 
# of Couples 105 86 98 86 79 195 649 
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A somewhat similar pattern exists in both urban and rural settings. 
The proportion of couples in nuclear units begins quite low (16.6% 
urban and 14.3% rural) but continually enlarges with increase in 
duration of marriage; in latter categories of duration of marriage 
the proportion again decreases. In contrast, the proportion of 
couples in extended units begins quite high (83.4% urban and 
85.7% rural) and then continually declines with increase in 
duration of marriage. In latter categories the proportion again 
increases. This is a phenomenon of the development cycle of the 
family. Young couples live more frequently in extended units 
--than— in-nuclear-units shortly~after'marriage"i~and _ later many 
break away to form independent nuclear families. It appears that 
this process of fission occurs earlier in urban areas than in rural 
areas. As old age approaches, the extended family unit gains in 
popularity again, and its proportion increases. 

D. PSKTIUTg : 

Afghan women exhibit quite high fertility. Afghan Demographic 
Studies estimated a crude birch rate of 43 per 1000 (urban=37.7: 
rural=43.9), but suggested that this was possibly an underestimate 
(1975:33); many infants die shortly after delivery and thus many 
births, especially those of females, may not have been reported. 
In a review of ADS data, Spitler and Prank estimate the crude 
birth rate to be a higher figure of 50 per 1000 (1977:29). The 
recent World Bank report set forth an estimate of 51.4 (1978:38) 
and Trussell and McWilliams, also employing ADS data, suggest a 
crude birth rate of 52 per 1000 (1978:6). 

Age-specific fertility rates recently compiled by Spitler 
and Prank (1977:8) are included in Table 8. The apex of Afghan 
women's fertility occurs when they are 25-29 years of age, but 
neighboring age groups also exhibit high figures; both early 
marriage and a correspondingly extended reproductive career play 
a major role in the society's high fertility. Concerning the 
total fertility rate of Afghan females, Afghan Demographic Studies 
(1975:40) found that on an average a woman gives birth to 6.9 
live infants during her reproductive career (urban=5.9; rural=7.1). 
Later publications have set forth a higher figure of approximately 
b live births (Spitler and Prank 1977:9; World Bank 1978:38), and 
Trussell and McWilliams estimate an even higher figure of 8.5 as 
a total fertility rate (1978:6). 

Such statistics suggest that the energy of many women in 
Afghanistan is spent in childbearing and childrearing, and in many 
cases these activities seem to preclude any economic pursuits 
outside of their households. 
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TAr*LE 8 1 AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES FOR THE SETTLED 
POPULATION OF AFGHANISTAN 1972-1973 
(number of live births per 1000 women per year) 

Age of Woman 

15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 

Fertility 
Kate 136.9 314.9 345.7 292.5 237.2 142.0 79.2 

E. MORTALITY : 

Similar to its high fertility levels, the population of 
Afghanistan also experiences exceedingly high mortality rates. The 
crude death rate indicated by the 1972-1973 ADS survey was 21 per 
1000 with urban areas exhibiting considerably lower mortality than 
rural regions. It was also found that female mortality was higher 
than that of roalss, and this has been attributed to possible 
preferential treatment of male offspring during childhood along 
with a high maternal mortality rate of 70 maternal deaths per 
10,000 live births yearly (Kerr 1977:68). These statistics may 
reflect an underreporting of deaths, however, and more recent 
estimates of Afghanistan's crude death rates are even higher; 
the World Bank report cites a figure of 30.7 per thousand (1978:37) 
and Spitler and Frank estimate a crude death rate of 32 (1977:29). 

The Afghan infant mortality rate is striking and, indeed, at 
an adjusted ADS rate of 269.4 per thousand it is one of the highest 
reported internationally. Utilizing ADS data, the World Sank 
(1978:37) has compiled the following table which illustrates the 
prevalence of mortality among the younger sectors of the Afghan 
populace: 



9: THE AGE STRUCTURE OF MORTALITY IN AFGHANISTAN 
1972-1973 

Age Group Percent of All Deaths 



0-1 ~ 5775" 

1-4 15.5 

5-14 8.2 

15+ years 38.4 

10C.0 
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The lew life expectancy of 34.6 years was obtained from the ADS 
survey. .Upon review of this data Spitlexr and Prank (1977:29) 
have estimated a life expectancy of 34 years for stages and 36 years 
for females at birth; based upon existing information they find sex 
differentials in this area difficult to assess as ages increase, 
however. la contrast:, ITussell and McWilliams concentrate on 
urban/rural mortality differentials and find an urban life 
expectancy of 47 years as compared with one of only 36 years in 
rural regions; 2/3 of a cohort in urban areas survives to the age 

jof 30 wh ile only 2/3 of a cohort in rura l-^regions_survives to _the_ 

age of 5 (1978:9). In their recent report the following life 
tables appeared: 



TABLE lO: ESTIMATED LIFE TABLES FOR AFGHANISTAN 1972-1974 



Age 


*x 





1.O00 


5 


0.661 


10 


0.639 


15 


0.613 


20 


0.596 


25 


0.564 


30 


0.542 


35 


0.520 


40 


0.494 


45 


0.467 


50 


0.441 


55 


0.4O2 


60 


0.372 


65 


0.282 


70 


v. 241 



.iSE. 


*x 





1.000 


5 


0.736 


10 


0.724 


15 


0.717 


20 


0.702 


25 


0.691 


30 


0.680 


35 


0.666 


40 


0.651 


45 


0.629 


50 


0.601 


55 


0.554 


60 


0.516 


65 


0.446 


70 


0.388 



P. HEALTH : 

The above information concerning Afghanistan's mortality is 
one indication of the poor health conditions which exist in the 
country. As illustration of some of the country's major health 
problems, a Health Survey of Three Provinces of Afghanistan 
(Baghlan, Ghazni, and Belmand) which was conducted in 1976 by 
Management Sciences For Health, a OSAIB contract: team in the 
Ministry of Public Health, will be briefly reviewed. It was found 
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that the most: commonly reported illnesses of the more than 700 
respondents interviewed were: 1.) gastrointestinal problems, 
2.) body aches, 3.) respiratory difficulties, and 4.) fevers. 
Infants, small children, and women encounter health problems by 
far the most frequently. Table 11 shows that in every age group 
more female respondents reported sickness; this becomes especially 
prevalent during their reproductive years, and it is suggested 
that this may be related to the difficulties of multiple childbirths 
(Management _Sciences^F.or._Bealth _L9717 :25J '. 

Although indigenous health practitioners such as the hakim 
(traditional medical practitioner/herbalist) , shikastaband 
(honesetter) , and dai (traditional midwife) abound in both urban 
and rural settings, such is not the case for modern medical 
practitioners and facilities as is shown in Tables 12 and 13. 
Most of these health personnel and facilities are located in the 
capital of Kabul or in the country's provincial urban centers. 
Concerning female government-licensed and trained nurse -midwives, 
in 1976-1977 there were 176 in Afghanistan, 150 of whom were in 
Kabul province. A total of 76 auxilliary nurse -midwives also 
existed, and 23 of these female health practitioners were in 
Kabul province (UNICEF 1977). 



TABLE lit SICKNESS IN LAST TWO WEEKS AS REPORTED &¥ RESPONDENTS ZN A 
HEALTH SURVEY OP THREE AFGHAN PROVINCES (BAGHLAN, GHAZNI, 
AND HELMAND) By AGE AND SEX | 



jg? 

Male Female 



40.2 



25.4 

V 



y. 



26.9 



A 



14.0 14. V 



z 



15.0 



/. 



A 



17.2 

V 



Jl 






z 



37.0 



25.0 



P0 



33.3 



0-4 5-14 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 



AGE GROUP OF RESPONDENTS 



(Sourest Management Sciences For Health 1977»26) 



TABLE 12: MODERN MEDICAL FERSONNEL IN AFGHANISTAN 1976-1977 

Approximate 
N Population per 

Personnel Member 



Doctors 1083 

Nurses 1201 

Laboratory technicians 430 

-Pharmacists - 225 — 

Compounders 364 

Sanitarians 244 

Health Engineers 5 

Dentists & Assistants .135* 

X-ray technicians 119 

Vaccinators 275 

Medical Recorders 24 

TOTAL 4105 
♦includes 7 dentists 



12,927 

11,656 

32,558 

62,222 

38,461 

57,377 

2,800,000 

103,704 

117,647 

50,909 

583,333 



(Source: World Bank 1978/Ministry of Public Health) 

ABLE 13: HEALTH FACILITIES BY PROVINCE 1977 - BASIC HEALTH 
CLINICS (BHC) , MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH (MCH) AND 
AFGHAN FAMILY GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION (AFGA) CLINICS, 
and PHARMACIES 



Province 

Badakhshan 

Badghis 

Baghlan 

Balkh 

Bamian 

Farah 

Fariab 

Ghazni 

Ghor 

Helmand 

Herat 

Jawzjan 

Kabul 

Kandahar 

Kunduz 

Laghman 

Logar 

Nangarhar 



BHC 
4 
4 
5 
3 



3 
3 
11 



MCH-AFGA Pharmacies (Estimates) 



9 
28 
29 

1 
15 
13 
37 



49 
20 
J.5.4 
33 
32 



(continued) 



Province 


BBC 
2 


MCH-AFGA 

1 


Pharmac 


Nimroz 


1 


Oruzgan 
Paktia 


2 
5 


1 
1 


3 
47 


Parwan 


8 


1 


30 


Samangan 
Takhar 
Wardak 
Zabul 


3 
5 
2 

2 


1 

1 
1 


7 

11 

2 

7 



(Sources World Bank 1978) 



POPULATION GROWTH AND SE1ATED TOPICS: 



In Afghan society offspring are highly valued. The ADS survey 
found that, for Afghan females with no children the mean desired 
number of children was 4.4; the number of additional children 
desired decreased with an increase in parity, but many women with 
high parity also continued to want more offspring. Much value 
is placed in male children, and a ratio of almost 2 to 1 favoring 
boys was found to exist. In addition, women in rural areas desire 
approximately two times as many offspring (male and female) than 
do their urban counterparts. 

Only 3.4% of the women interviewed in the survey reported 
that they had any knowledge of methods of family regulation 
(urban=14.4%; rural=1.6%) . Of those who did have knowledge of the 
subject, 37.6% were users of some method <urban=47.8%; rural=16.6%) . 
In addition, a total of 13.2% (urban=24.0%; rural=H.6%) of the 
females who had never utilized any methods desired to use them if 
available (Afghan Demographic Studies 1975) . 



The Afghan Family Guidance Association presently has 41 
clinics in operation throughout the country, and their clients 
increase year by year. Table 14 illustrates that the pill is by 
far the most popular method utilized. 



TABLE 14: AFGHAN FAMILY GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION CLINIC VISITS 
BY ACCEPTORS 1972 and 1976 

Contraceptive 1972 1976 

Method New Continuing New Continuing 

Pill 4,133 14,363 8.853 34,333 

IUD 1,689 2,703 1,181 3,781 

Diaphragm 35 17 ——24 47 

Condom/Jelly/Foara 3,869 6,468 5,160 18,624 

Depo Provera - _________ 71 586 

TOTAL 9,726 23,551 15,289 S7,371 

(Source: World Bank 1978/Afghan Family Guidance Association) 



It must also be noted that a vast array of indigenous methods 
of fertility regulation exists in Afghanistan. In a study of this 
subject, some 430 different methods were collected; an extremely 
high proportion (75%) of these ieeans were for inducing pregnancy, 
19% were for inhibiting pregnancy, and 6% were abortive (Hunte, 
et al. 1975) . 

Utilizing ADS data and also that of the Afghan government's 
Central Statistics Office, the World Bank (1978) has recently set 
forth the following estimates of the nation's rate of growth: 



THE AFGHAN POPULATION AND ITS RATE OF GROWTH 
1972-1973/1976-1977 

Average Annua] 
Growth Rate 
•72- '73 '73- '74 '74- '75 '75- '76 '76- '77 '72- • 73/' 76- • ". 

_____ 



TOTAL 














POPULATION 


12.84 


13.12 


13.41 


13.70 


14.0 


2.18 


NOMADIC 


1.38 


1.41 


1.44 


1.47 


1.5 


2.0 


SETTLED 


11.46 


11.71 


11.97 


12.23 


12.5 


2.2 


Urban 


1.77 


1.82 


1.88 


1.94 


2.0 


3.1 


Rural 


9.69 


9.89 


10.09 


10.29 


10.5 


2.03 


Male 


5.95 


6.08 


6.22 


6.35 


6.49 


- 



H. KIGRftTIOg ; 

IB general, the Afghan population, excluding the country's 
nomads, does not appear to be extremely mobile. Concerning 
migration since birth, the ADS survey found that almost 75% 
of the nation* s settled population were living in the settlements 
of their birth, 16% were residents of a different settlement in 
the same province, and 8?6 had moved to a different province. 
Urban duellers seem to be more mobile than their rural counterparts, 
however; some 50% of the urban population were residing in their 

place_of_ birth as. J?ompaj^^ 

1977s 71). Hales and females appear to exhibit quite similar 
patterns of migration, and this may be attributed to the movement 
of families rather than individuals (Afghan Demographic Studies 
1975:99) . 

In a recent analysis of the pattern of migration by province 
and sex during a 1-year period prior to the 1972-1973 ADS survey, 
I found that both males and females most frequently tended to 
undertake moves within their provinces, although it is indefinite 
as to if these moves resulted in urbanization. In addition, a 
larger- proportion of males than females migrated to another 
province; most frequently these moves were made to Kabul province 
by males from nearby regions such as Parwan, Laghman, Hangarhar, 
Paktia, Wardak, and Ghazni, along with the provinces of Bamiyan 
and Oruzgan in the general region of the Hazarajat. Females 
tended much more often than males to undertake moves within their 
own villages, a phenomenon which perhaps reflects moves following 
marriages into the households of their spouses. Females also 
exhibited extensive migratory patterns to Kabul province from 
the regions of Parwan, Laghman, and Hangarhar, however. 

The World Pank report ( 1978 1 50) estimates that migration to 
Afghan urban centers has not occurred in great numbers recently 
except perhaps to the capital of Kabul. 

In recent years migration external to Afghanistan has been 
increasing drastically, and there are unofficial estimates that 
approximately 250,000 individuals have migrated to Iran and the 
Gulf States since 1974. In general, these migrants are believed 
to be young males who are unskilled laborers from the western 
provinces and the Hazarajat region. Subsequently a shortage of 
agricultural labor has been experienced in many areas of Afghanistan. 
If these migrants were heads of household, they usually have left 
their families in the care of relatives, but undoubtedly this 
exodus of males has resulted in an increase in female heads of 
household. 



The education of Afghan females plays a critical rola in the 
country's socioeconomic development. Presented below is some 
basic quantitative information concerning their present status and 
rate of participation in the formal educational system. 

LITERACY : As can be seen in Table 16, only 71.4% of 
Afghanistan's total population six years ^ o£j*ge_and_older are 



literate, and a significantly greater proportion of males are 
able to read and write than females. In urban settings 14.8% of 
females are literate, while for rural females the exceedingly 
low figure of 0.6% is indeed striking. 

TABLE 16: LITERACY OF THE AFGHAN POPULATION 6 YEARS OF A<S 
AND OLDER 



URBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


35.5% 


15.7% 


18.7% 


14.8% 


0.6% 


2.8% 


25.9% 


8.8% 


11.4% 



MALE 
pTEMALEl 

TOTAL 

(Source: Afghan Demographic Studies 1975) 

in an examination of data dealing with specific literacy 
rates for each province of the country, it was found that 12.8% 
of the females in Kabul province can read and write; this figure 
outranks all other regions of the country. In addition, however, 
the provinces of Balkh, Herat, and Kandahar each exhibit comparatively 
high percentages of female literacy (each approximately 2.3%). 
This is undoubtedly due to the presence of large urban centers in 
each of those provinces. Bamiy-.n. Paktia, and Zabul are regions 
of the lowest female literacy (0.1% or less). 

The National Directorate of Adult Education is presently 
carrying out a project in non-formal education which includes both 
literacy and post-literacy programs for both sexes. Teams are 
active in a total of ten provinces, five of which include educational 
facilities for adult females (Kabul, Baghlan, Kandahar, Nangarhar, 
and Herat) . Some 41,700 men and 2,800 women are estimated to 
participate. 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT ; Approximate levels of highest 
educational attainment for Afghanistan are presented in Table 17. 



TABIC 17: HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OP THE AFGHAN 
SETTLED POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 
BY URBAN/RURAL RESIDENCE AND SEX 1972-1973. 

RPRAL TOTAL 



Educat.i-=aal 


Male 
(%) 




Both 


Attainment 


Female 

<%) 


Sexes 
(%> 


No formal 
education 


55-4 


81.1 


67.1 


Completed 
6th grade 


10.2 


3.5 


7.2 


Completed 
12 th grade 


6.1 


2.4 


4.4 



Male 



Female 



Both 

Sexes Male 

_4%) — ^q_ 



Female 



88.7 76.9 
6.0 
2.2 



3.1 



.8 



(Sources Afghan Demographic Studies 1975) 



Sexes 



It should be noted that 85.4% of the total settled population 15 
years of age and over have experienced no formal education 
whatsoever. More educational facilities being present in the 
towns and cities, urban percentages for both sexes are lower. 
In both urban and rural areas, however, higher percentages of the 
female populace lack any formal schooling as compared to males 
of similar residence and age group. 

Concerning those who have attended school and completed sixth 
grade, percentages are very low regardless of residence or sex, 
but females have participated to a lesser degree than have their 
respective male counterparts; the sar-.e general pattern also exists 
for those few who have completed the twelfth grade. 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ; The majority of formal educational institutions 
in Afghanistan are sex-segregated from grades 1 to 12. As shown 
in Table 18, there is certainly not an overabundance of schools 
for either sex in the country; girls' schools form a definite 
minority at all levels, however. The city of Kabul itself contains 
20% of the nation's primary schools for girls and 30% of its girls' 
lycees; some provinces have no lycees for females at all. 



TABUS 18: NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN AFGHANISTAN BY SEX 1974 



Type of Educational 
Institution 



VILLAQ3 SCHOOLS* 
(3-4 elementary 

jgrades_and_l~3_ _ 

teachers) 



1668 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS* 
(6-8 elementary 
grades) 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS* 
(grades 7-9) 

LYCEES* 

(grades 10-12) 

TOTAL 



1280 



3581 





FEMALE 


TOTAL 


% 


N 


% 




87.5 


237 


12.4 


1905 


87.3 


186 


12.7 


1466 


90.2 


51 


9.8 


518 


84.7 


30 


15.3 


196 













87.7 


508 


12.3 


40Sj 



*The Educational Reform of 1975. which is now ,-,r implementation 
?» Z%* l r c <™ e rsion of many village schools to primary schools; 

in addition, grades 7 and 8 of middle schools are to b, merged 
with primary schools and 9th grades of middle schools are to be 
merged with lycees. 

(Source: Educationa l Statistics 1974. Department of 
Planning, Ministry of Education 

Enrollment in these institutions is graphically illustrated 
in the educational pyramid in Table 19 and, correspondingly, it 
is clearly evident that females compose a small portion of Afghan 
school students. With reference to Afghanistan's total school- 
age population, low percentages of both sexes at every grade level 
are enrolled in school. While 51.2% of all 7-12 year old males 
are in primary school, only 8.6% of the females in the same age 
group attend primary school, however. Dropout rates are acute, 
and attendance shrinks drastically as educational levels increase, 
indeed, at the. lycee level only 11.9% of the nation's males in 
this age group are enrolled as compared to a very low 1.4% for 
females of lycee age (Table 2.0) . 



TABLE 19 1 EDUCATIONAL PYRAMID 1974-1975 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



114 
1279 

1414 
1368 
1871 
27881 



UPPER SECONDARY 



12334 
15762 
21590 



LOWER SECONDARY 



24663 p 
303 11 { 
42942 I 



55966 
68013 [ 



83777 

102857 r 
106089 P" 



10 
13 

155 
146 
270 
316 

1632 
1952 
2438 

3241 
Ul92 
|6340 



8040 
10686 



~n — 

140 



120 100 80 



60 



1 ] 

J 17J500 
| 1 9443 
J 25350 



— i — i 1 — r 

40 20 20 40 
(thousands of students) 



(Source t 



World Bank 1978; Department of Planning, 
Ministry of Education) 



TABLE 20: PROPORTION OF SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION ENROLLED 
IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS BY SEX 1974 

Type of Educational Approximate Percent of 
Institution Age Group Enrolled 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 



Male 


51.2 


|Fema le 


8.6| 


Total 


30.0 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 




Male 


21.0 


JFeroale 


3.0f 


Total 


12.0 


LYCEE 




Male 


11.9 


[Female 


1.41 



World Bank 1978; Educational Statistics 1974 , 
Department of Planning, Ministry of Education) 



Thera has been a substantial growth in the school enrollment 
of Afghan females in recent years, however. As compared with the 
number of females in grades 1-9 in the mid-1960s, more than twice 
as many girls are in school today and at the lycee level there 
are at least five times more females in school at present. The 
growth in male enrollment in the same time period is even more 
extensive. 

In addition to the presence of seven girls' lycees in the 
capital city of Kabul, a girls' vocational high school also exists 
by the name of Jamouriat (Republican) Lycee. This institution is 
oriented towards business education and contains grades 7-12. 
The number of females who attend the school has grown yearly since 
its establishment in the late 1960s, and it has a present 
enrollment of approximately 580 students. Thus approximately 
1396 of all of Afghanistan's vocational secondary school students 
<N=4,487) are female. 

Following graduation from grade 12,. individuals who intend 
to enter the field of primary education attend higher education 
institutions which are located both in Kabul and a number of 
provincial urban centers. As can be seen from Table 21. 17.5% 



ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 1975-1976 



Institution 
Academy for Teacher Educators - 
Kabul (for instructors of 
primary teachers) 



% 
68.6 



_ Kabul Higher Teachers College, . 
(4-year course for lycee 
teachers; 2-year course for 
primary teachers) 



3 r* 

S. ** 



Charikar (Parwan) 


547 


96.3 


Garde z 


365 


100.0 


Herat 


524 


84.4 


Kabul 


655 


31.9 


Kandahar 


235 


97.1 


Kunduz 


489 


94.8 


Mazar Sharif (Balkh) 


290 


65.2 


Jalalabad (Nangarhar) 


655 


97.5 


Faryab 


_ 


_ 


Takhar 


_ 


_ 


Samangan 


- 


- 


Heimand 


- 


_ 



4499 82.5 



(Sources Unicef 1977; Central Statistics Office) 



FEMAIE 


TOTAL 


N 
101 


% 
31.4 


322 


_38S. - 


42^6. 


-903 


21 


3.7 


568 


- 


- 


365 


97 


15.6 


621 


145 


18.1 


800 


7 


2.9 


242 


27 


5.2 


516 


155 


34.8 


445 


17 


2.5 


672 


" 


" 


- 


- 


- 


- 


955 


17.5 


5454 



of the students in these schools are female and 82.5% are male. 

Males predominate in all of these schools, especially those located 

in the southern provinces. The Teacher Training Institute in the 

northern city of Mazar Sharif is quite a provincial exception 

with females composing 34.8% of its student body in 1975-1976. 

When I visited the school in March of 1978, however, I found that 

the number of men students had expanded considerably more than 

the number of women students in the past few years, and presently 20.8% 

of the school's students are female. Equipped with a women's 
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dormitory which houses 43 females from six nearby provinces, the 
Mazar Sharif Teacher Training Institute is the major training 
center for prospective teachers in northern Afghanistan. The 
government is planning to construct new dormitories and renovate 
existing facilities for both males and females in the Teacher 
Training Institutes of Parwan. Herat, Kandahar, Mazar Sharif, 
and. Nangarhar in the early 1980sr these -dorrosr will provide ~ 
residence units for 800 men ana 160 women in each provincial 
center, and will hopefully lead to increased enrollment. 

University facilities in Afghanistan include Kabul University, 
with the majority of its faculties in the capital city along with 
a branch of its Faculty of Medicine in Jalalabad (Nangarhar), and 
the Soviet-aided Polytechnic which is also located in Kabul. 
Female students are present in each of these institutions of 
higher education, and compose 10.5% of the country's university 
students (Table 22) . Their representation in individual faculties 
varies considerably, however, with the Faculty of Engineering 
and the Faculty of Letters including the greatest number of women 
students. Three choices of faculties are allotted to the individual 
(Medicine appears to be the most popular choice for both sexes), 
but scores obtained from a university entrance examination finally 
determine what faculty a 12th grade graduate will enter. Interesting 
the highest percentage of women in a single faculty is in Theology 
(27.8%); respondents have mentioned that the necessary entrance 
scores for this subject are comparatively low. Be that as it may, 
it is encouraging to find that a large number of females are 
involved in this course of university study. Indeed, it is quite \ 

reassuring that Afghan women are present in every faculty of Kabul 
University and also in the Polytechnic. 

Of the Afghan women presently obtaining a university education 
in Kabul, approximately 70% are from the capital city itself while \ 
almost 30% are from the nation's provinces; these provincial [ 

women reside in the women's dormitory of Kabul University. This I 

is presently lacking in many necessary facilities, and future i 

construction of a new residence unit for provincial female ! 

university students with USAID assistance is an important step ! 

which will encourage additional women who do not reside in Kabul I 

to pursue a university education. In recent fieldwork 1 have 
spoken with women in the provinces of Balkh, Kandahar, and Herat 
who mentioned that with the presence of adequate dormitory 
facilities more provincial women will obtain their familys' 
permission to attend Kabul University. Others who in previous 
years had attended local Teacher Training Institutes (DMAs) noted 



22 s UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT IN AFGHANISTAN BY 
PACOLTY AND SEX 1976-1977 



FACULTY 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 




U 


% 


. N 


% 




Law 


465 


97.1 


14 


2.9 


479 


Science 


598 


96.0 


25 


4.0 


623 


Letters 


796 


31.9 


176 


18.1 


972 


Education 


357 


82.1 


78 


17.9 


435 


-Theology — 


244- 


-^ 72.2— 


-94^ 


-27.8- 


338r — 


Economics 


587 


91.7 


53 


8.3 


640 


Engineering 


725 


77.5 


211 


22.5 


936 


Medicine (Kabul) 


897 


91.2 


87 


8.8 


984 


Medicine (Nangarhar) 


517 


98.5 


8 


1.5 


525 


Pharmacy 


256 


88.9 


32 


11.1 


288 


Agriculture 


725 


99.3 


5 


.7 


730 


Veterinary Science 


123 


91.1 


12 


8.9 


135 


Polytechnic 


1115 


94.1 


70 


5.9 


1185 


TOTAL 


7405 


89.5 


865 


10.5 


8270 



(Source: 0NICEF 1977; Central Statistics Office) 



that if dorm facilities had been available when they had graduated 
front 12th grade, they would have undertaken university study in 
Kabul. I also spoke with a number of provincial women who had 
attended Kabul University, resided in the dorm, and returned to 
the provinces following graduation to work in their home 
c ommun ities as teachers, instructors in Teacher Training Institutes, 
and electrical engineer. All of these individuals along with 
their relatives stressed the value of a university residence unit 
for females in order to promote attendance from other regions of 
the country. Improved dormitory facilities at Kabul University 
are of necessity, and the future impact of the planned USAID 
project upon the status of Afghan women throughout the country 
can be nothing but positive. 



As male government officials in the Central Statistics Office 
mentioned during recent conversations (April 1978) , Afghan women 
engage in a diverse number of economic activities in both the 
private sphere of their households and the public sphere of their 
communities; it was also stated that the exact nature of their 

— parfcicipatxon~in-Jthe-. national- economy is extreme ly^ difficult- to 

measure precisely. Existing statistical data briefly presented 
below provides a general perspective on the subject, however, 
and also furnishes information as to specific areas of female 
activity which hold promise for future women's programs relating 
to the socioeconomic development of Afghanistan. 

For the settled Afghan population a general estimate of 
economic activity levels according to sex was obtained in the ADS 
survey (Table 23). It was found that 67.3% of the males and only 
8.1% of the females eight years of age and older were reported 
as economically active (Afghan Demographic Studies 1975-93). 

TABLE 23: ECONOMIC ACTIVITY LEVELS OF SETTLED POPULATION 

€ YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY URBAN/RURAL RESIDENCE 
2ND SEX 1972-1973 

URBAN 
MALE 60.1 

I FEMALE! 6.2 

TOTAL 36.3 41.4 

(Source: Afghan Demographic Studies 1975) 

If individuals had worked "for money or gain" within a period of 
seven days prior to the interviews and their occupations could be 
cited, they were considered economically active; interviewers were 
instructed that housewives should not be considered as such but 
that women who were rug weavers, handicraft workers, etc., were 
to be recorded as active. Although males of rural regions are 
more economically active than their urban counterparts, it is 
interesting to note that the level cf economic activity recorded 
for urban and rural females is very similar (8.2% and 8.1% 
respectively) . 
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As noted previously, an extremely high sex ratio of approximately 
116 was obtained from the ADS survey and, based upon a lower sex 
ratio of 108, the above figure of 8.1% has since been adjusted to 
lO.Sfc (World Bank 1978) . certainly this low percentage is one 
indication of the heavy seclusion of many Afghan females within 
the parivate sphere, but I would suggest that in addition this 
data reflects an underestimate of economically active women. In 
ADS fieldwork, economic information was gathered primarily from 
male heads of household who in many cases could have been reticent 
to mention their female relatives' economic undertakings or perhaps 

- were-wnaware-of «uchr -Alsoi-alarge-sampie-survey of "this ; nature 

cannot be expected to be able to record the nuances of womens* 
many economic contributions to both household and community. 

Presented in Table 24 is Afghanistan's labor force composition 
in various sectors of the nation's economy by sex; these figures 
reflect an updating of ADS data combined vith estimates made by 
an economic mission of the World Baak ( World Bank 1978) . It is 
immediately apparent that agriculture forms the backbone of 
Afghanistan's economy with handicrafts also being of great 
significance. A large number of women are involved in handicrafts 
and, indeed, in this sector they exhibit a far greater representation 
than men. The number of females involved in other areas is not as 
extensive, but many are also found in the sectors of agriculture 
and services. As may be expected in this conservative Muslim 
society, their representation in commerce is very low. 

Original ADS data concerning economic activities of the settled 
population allows for a more detailed examination of female 
participation, and permits a general comparison between urban and 
rural feminine activities (Tables 25 and 26). Major categories of 
occupation included in these tables call for brief explanation, 
and examples of female occupations in each category are : 

Professional Techn ical, and Related ; physician, nurse, midwife, 

teacher, etc. 

Administrative an d Managerial ; government administrator, office 

manager, production manager, personnel 
manager, keepers of storeroom, etc. 

Clerical and Belated ; stenographer, typist, receptionist, bookkeeper, 
telephone operator, etc. 



LABOR FORCE COMPOSITION OF AFGHANISTAN'S POPULATION 
3 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER BY ECONOMIC SECTOR AND 
SEX 1975-1976 



Economic 
Sector 



(in thousands) 



5ettTed~Populati6h 



Agriculture & 

Livestock 
Handicrafts 
Industry and 

Mining 
Construction 
Transport and 

Communications 
Commerce 
Services 
Other 
Unknown 
Unemployed 

Total 



MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 


1869.0 


78.8 


1947.8 


115.6 


237.5 


353.1 


35.7 


5.0 


40.7 


43.4 


1.3 


44.7 


3 56.5 


0.1 


56.6 


201.5 


1.3 


202.8 


638.0 


53.6 


691.6 


61.8 


6.2 


68.0 


45.3 


41.9 


87.2 


113.2 


14.3 


127.5 


3180.0 


440.0 


3620.0 



Nomads Total 
Labor" 

Force 

545.0 2492.8 



Percent 
of Total 

xabor 

Force 

52.9 



40.7 


0.9 


44.7 


0.9 


56.6 


1.2 


257.3 


5.5 


691.6 


14.7 


68.0 


1.4 


87.2 


1.9 


127.5 


2.7 


4710.0 


100.0 



(Source: World Bank 1978) 



Sales: shop owner, shop worker, travelling salesperson, household- 
based seller, street vendor, etc. | 

Servics: hairdresser, public bath worker, charwoman, cook, 

servant, etc. ! 

Agricult ural, Animal Husbandry, and Related : general farm worker, 

livestock/dairy worker \. 
poultry raiser, etc. 

Production and Related : weaver, spinner, knitter, tailor, embroider- i 
food and beverage producer, etc. 
(household or factory) { 

In Afghanistan's? urban areas we find that unpaid family workers I 
in production-related occupations predominate. As to be expected, 
this is also the context in which the majority of the nation's 
female government employees in the occupational categories of 
professional/technical and clerical are found. In addition, Afghan 



women in both sales and services are located in greater numbers 
in cities and towns than in the rural areas. Many privately 
employed female service workers also exist and, although urban 
self-employed women are certainly not overabundant, their 
representation is quite considerable in comparison to rural regions 
of the country with respect to sample size, in general, women 
participate in a variety of economic activities in these urban 
centers. 

_^_^^_=^J,.s?aple_revea^^ S ra^ 

family workers involved in production and also, to a lesser degree 
in agriculture/anijnal husbandry. To be noted are the rural females 
who are privately employed service workers; these are often wives 
°f r*"? 1 *** 5 of sharecroppers who work as servants in the households 
of their respective landowners. While urban female administrators/ 
managers are almost completely employed by the government, rural 
W °"f n " th& saae °«»Pafcional category are largely unpaid family 
workers or are self-employed. I believe this is indicative of 
rural women who manage and train groups of females in household 
industries such as rug weaving, silk weaving, etc. 

The governaent pays its civil servants according to their 
specific rank regardless of sex, and a recent salary scale, which 
perhaps has been altered since the revolution, is included in 
Table 27. Usually an individual works for a period of approximately 
three years before he or she advances in rank. Most employees 
enter the system at rank 10, but a university graduate begins 
2L^ t !!. a -£!*J °* 9 *' **• Central Statistics Office aids in placing 
these individuals m various ministries or other positions. To 
supplement these salaries, government employees also receive 
f^TE! ?!^ itS iQ tbB f0im ° f ^sidized foodstuffs, daily lunches, 
Sea ?n"^Sf?5? Ce - W1 ^ reSp6Ct t0 women '* employment in this 
area, in 1975-1976 approximately 5.6% (N=2384) of government 
employees (total=42S49) were female. This included individuals 
who worked in various ministries and banks, and also with the 
air authority (Bott 1978) . 

As illustrated in Table 28, a number of females are also 
employed by the government in the field of education, especially 
as primary school teachers. Their representation even in this 
occupation is much less than that of males, however 





TABLE 25 1 


WPES OF EMPLOYMENT AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
JRBAN FEMALES 1972-1973 


OF OCCUPATION FOR 














MAJOR CATEGORY OF OC 


CUPATIC 


N 




on 




.£ 


Profession- 
al, Techni- 
cal, and 
Related 


Administra- 
tive and 
Managerial 


Clerical 

and 
Related 


Sales 


Services 


Agricultural, 
Animal 

Husbandry, & 
Related 


Pr< 

i 
Re 


>ducti 
tnd 


TOTAL 


ment 


ated 


N 


f 


ment 
ee 


6,056 


294 


1,559 





451 







289 


8,649 


27.9 


e 
ee 


184 





146 


80 


4,697 


198 


3,259 


6,564 


21.1 


ed 


23 


12 











105 




80 


220 


0.7 




34 








191 


975 


761 


i 
13.682 


15.643 
31,076 


100.0 


1 


6,297 


306 


1,705 


271 


6,123 


1,064 


15^,310 


otal 
Sample 
i 


t 20.2 


1.0 


5.5 


0.9 


19.7 


3.4 


49.3 


100.0 





(Source t Afghan Demographic Studies 1975) 





TABLE 26 i TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT AND MAJOR CATEGORIES 
RURAL FEMALES 1972-1973 


OP OCCUPATION FOR 








Type of 
Employment 




MAJOR 


CATEGORY OF OCCUP 


ATION 






Profession- 
al, Techni- 
cal, and 
Related 


Administra- 
tive and 
Managerial 


Clerical 

and 
Related 


Sales 


Services 


Agricultural, 
Animal 

Husbandry, ft 
delated 


Production 

and 
Related 


Total 


N 


% 


Government 
Employee 


723 





163 













76 


.964 


0.7 


Private 
Employee 





49 








2,957 


1,443 




5,678 


10,127 


7.3 


Self- 
Employed 





166 
















210. 


376 


0.2 


Unpaid 
Family 
Worker 





481 


IB J B1 


109 


1,475 


17 f 643 




108,196 


12 7 f 904 


91.8 


Total 


725 


696 


163 


109 


4,432 


19,086 




114,160 


139,371 


100.0 


% of Total 
Rural Sample 


0.5 


0.5 


0.1 


0.07 


3.2 


13.7 




82.0 


100.0 





(Sources Afghan Demographic Studies 1975) 



TABLE 27: SALARY SCALE FOR CIVIL SERVANTS 1977 





Salary 


(afohanis per month; 


Rank 




US$i=approxima te ly 
40 afcrhanis) 


1 


6,000 


(approximately $150) 


2 


5,100 




3 


4,250 




4 


3,050 




5 


2,750 




6 


2,500 




7 


2,200 




8 


1,900 




9 


1,750 




10 


1,600 


( approximately $40) 



Examples of Positions 



Deputy Minister, some pres 

Presidents. -o£_ departments— 

General director 
Director 
Sub-director 
Senior staff member 
Staff member 
Junior staff member 

Clerk 



(Source: ILO 1978) 



TABLE 28: NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN AFGHANISTAN BY EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION AND SEX 1974 



Educational £?eJ 

Institution — _H — 

Village schools 2705 
Primary schools 11659 
Secondary schools 6269 



98.6 
78.6 
87.4 



Kabul University 695 94.3 
Total 21328 83.7 



FEMALE 


N 


_% 


37 


1.4 


3178 


21.4 


907 


12.6 


42 


5.7 


4164 


16.3 



TOTAL 
2742 

14837 

7176 

737 
2 5492 



(Source: Educational Statistics 1974, Department of Planning, 
Ministry of Education) 
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In the industrial sector females conprise approximately 
4.296 of tbe labor force. Table 29 presents this information in 
detail, and illustrates that in 1975-1976 some 1,536 workers 
out of a total of 36,875 were women. Most of these females are 
involved in production, although a number are also recorded as 
being part of the administrative staff. The fertilizer and 
electricity establishment in Mazar Sharif employs the largest 
nuaber of women; in addition, factories which process foods and 

beverages xmt pr oduc e- c o tt o n c loth-also havecopsiderablg-nuabers 

of female workers. 

In conclusion, quantitative data of a general nature concerning 
women's participation in handicrafts also exists. In 1975-1976 
tbe Central Statistics Office conducted a survey of handicrafts in 
eleven provinces of the country (Kabul, Parwan, Kunduz, Balkh, 
Faryab, Hangarhar, Oiazni, Kandahar, Helmand, Fa rah, and Berat) 
and, as Table 30 illustrates, women included in this sample 
undertake a variety of such activities. Female workers were found 
to predominate in the areas of embroidery work, carpet weaving, 
gelim (flat-weave wool rug) weaving, bag and sack making, and cap 
making, and they are also active in many other handicraft categories 
which were surveyed. The largest number of women are involved 
in carpet weaving and embroidery work. The degree to which specific 
types of handicrafts are undertaken by women varies from region to 
region, and in Table 31 basic differences found to exist between 
these provinces are shown. Hear the capital of Kabul tbe making 
of sheepskin coats and pottery is very common, in the northern 
provinces carpet weaving predominates, and the southern areas of 
the country are famous for embroidery work; much overlap between 
regions exists, however, and these should be considered only 
general approximations. 



This brief summary of quantitative data pertaining to the 
female sector of Afghanistan's populace sets the scene for the 
following section of anthropological profiles. 



TABLE 29 t NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRY BY SEX 1975-1976 



INDUSTRIAL 
CATEGORY 



27 



Foods & Beverages 
Oil Extraction 

(vegetable) 
Synthetic Fabrics 
Cotton Fabrics 
Other Cotton Products 
Wool Fabric 8 
Other Weaving 
Leather Work and 

Tanning 
Leather Shoes 
Carpentry /Carton 

Making 
Presses and Publication 
Pharmaceuticals and 

Fat Production 
Coal Briquettes & Cement 
Plastics 
Stone Work (alabaster, etc.) 5 
Technical 14 

Mazar Sharif Fertilizer 

and Electricity 1 
Coal 4 

Salt 5 

Lapis Lazuli and Talc 3 
Natural Gas Extraction 

and Distribution 
Electricity 
TOTAL 



1 

16 

188 



Total # 
of Factory 
Units 



Administra- 
tive Staff 



Production 
Workers 



Male Female Male Female 
Pll 39 1,396 330 



Other 
Employees 



927 

247 

717 

63 

76 

38 

41 
60 

94 
381 

111 

190 

78 

24 



389 
45 
27 
35 



14 

2 

42 



17 
15 



Male Female 
500 3 



1,666 

2,112 

9,239 

70 

715 

137 

241 
499 

580 
847 

48 
851 
638 
381 
927 

2,459 

1,806 

172 

258 



15 

75 

220 

64 
64 



404 
1 



235 4 336 3 

344 _4 701 2 

4,974 196 26,029 1,278 



1,286 
250 

1,464 
90 
81 
35 

44 
33 

106 
187 

94 
171 
87 
29 

243 

592 
132 
46 
46 

81 

279 

5,872 



7 

3 

26 



2 

10 



f Source « Statistical Infnrmafeinn e%f Af ahanl afcan 1<J75-1Q7fi. 



Total # of 
Employees 


Ma}s 
2,407 


Female 


372 


3,879 

2,609 

11,420 

223 

872 

210 


36 

80 

288 

67 
65 


326 
542 


6 


780 
1,410 


19 
32 


253 

1,212 

803 

434 

1,511 


38 
26 
11 


3,440 
1 1,983 

! 245 
j 335 


428 
1 


j 652 
! 1.324 


7 

10 

1,536 


36,875 



HANDICRAFT 

arpet Weaving (knotted) 

ilim Weaving 

flat-weave wool rugs) 

imad Making 

felt rugs) 

ttrangi Weaving 

flat-weave cotton rugs) 

>st in/post incha Making 

sheepskin coats/vests) 

lbroidery Work 

ittery 

lall Weaving 

nvas Weaving 

p Making 

g and Sack Making 



S"B5 



82.1 
6.7 
9.0 
2.2 



20.0 
3.4 



20.0 
54.4 



% % 



34.0 81.8 92.9 - 25.8 
9.2 8.2 3.1 - 45.2 



3.7 
.5 



.1 
.1 6.1 



.2 - 
.03 - 



.1 

.5 



10.7 2.5 1.7 - 



2.2 35.4 



.02 21.6 



68.7 
9.1 



69.8 
21.6 



6.4 - 
22.6 97.15 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 100.0 



J 5,2 
100.0 



.1 
1.9 



JL£ 

100.0 



H IP S 



TOTAL 
% 



58.7 

9.4 

.7 

.04 

.1 

24.1 

.1 

.06 

1.6 

1.4 

3.8 
100.0 



II. PROFILES OF AFGHAN WOMEN 

To illustrate the diverse nature of Afghan women, a series 
of sociocultural profiles of four general types of female life- 
styles characteristic of urban and rural settings is presented. 
Classified according to pattern of residence, the basic categories 
with which I am concerned are: 

1. women of the capital city of Kabul 
2- -Jro.men.of_ provincial. urban__centers 

3. village women 

4. nomadic women 

Generalizations are somewhat difficult and, indeed, these cate- 
gories are not mutually exclusive. For example, there are women 
in some sectors of the capital city of Kabul whose dally activities 
in fact share cany similarities with those of many village females. 
In spite of overlap, however, representative lifestyles specific 
to each of the four social settings can be ascertained, and these 
cases form the basis for the following profiles. 

Some aspects of Afghan society of a traditional nature '_u«?t 
first be mentioned which relate to women of the nation in general, 
and function as culturally condoned constricts to their activities— 
both economic and otherwise. One of the most crucial of these 
concerns the orientation of Islam, a religious Ideology which 
pervades many realms of Afghan society including the subject of 
women. The general interpretation of Islam In Afghanistan exerts 
an especially conservative force upon the society, and designates 
a range of norms from which deviation Is negatively sanctioned. 
Within this traditional Muslim framework, males and females are 
seen to fulfill quite separate but complimentary roles. 
Segregation of sex roles Is, of course, characteristic of all 
societies to some degree but in Afghanistan the seoaration is 
extensive, and beliefs and values of a religious nature serve as 
guides not only to sex role allocation but also for traditionally 
ideal conduct between males and females. 

With respect to the sexual division of labor, the male is 
seen to be the provider, the bread-winner who functions in the 
public sphere, while the female's domain is Interpreted as being 
within the home, where she Is Involved in household tasks and 
childrearing. This dichotomization into the oublic domain of the 
male and the private domain of the female is a conceptualization— 
albeit oversimplified— which can be taken as the idealized 
traditional norm. 

The separate worlds of men and women relate to the concept of 
symbolic shelter which has been utilized to analyze the situation 
Ox women in Pakistan (Papanek 1971, 1973). I find this also to 
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be of value in describing the dynamics of Afghan male/female inter- 
action and the associated subject of female seclusion. The private 
domain of one's household which in Afghanistan is usually contained 
within a high-walled compound becomes a shelter, both physically 
and psychologically, from a public world outside which is perceived 
by both sexes as perilous. In a similar fashion, the images of 
peril and refuge have been employed by Gulick (1976) as a framework 
to describe a variety of human relations in general throughout 
Middle Eastern Muslin societies; refuge Is taken within one's house- 
hold or compound from dangerous political, economic," and other 
social force 3 of the public sphere. Men seek some measure of 
control over their unpredictable environment, and at least are able 
to achieve this in the sheltering or seclusion of their women. 

In the Afghan setting, female members of a household become 
prime representatives of family honor, and their behavior contains 
the potential to either enhance the unit's status or destroy it, 
In spite of the great degree of pride which characterizes the 
Afghan psyche, this is also combined with an element of insecurity. 
A family's reputation is of utmost importance, and the power of 
negative gossip concerning the unit and its members * behavior is 
highly feared; as In other Muslim cultures (Dodd 1973), In 
Afghanistan what other people think takes on as muchimoort as 
what actually transpires. Maintenance of the sexual ourlty and 
chastity of females is seen to be the epitome of family honor, and 
traditionally a strict modesty code regulates female activities. 

Patrilineal In orientation (tracing descent through males), 
the family is a fundamental unit of utmost imoortance in Afghan 
society, and the traditional functions of this tightly knit system 
of Interacting personalities are diverse. Some of these include 
the enculturation of Its children, the selection of spouses for its 
youth (preferably with their first cousins), the designation of 
occupations for maturing members, and the according of security 
for Its aged. In the Afghan setting, the significance of 
relatives cannot be overestimated; one Is Immersed in Icinsmen 
which can be conceptualized as concentric rings surrounding the 
individual of family, extended family, clan, tribe, and 
confederacy (Kanifi 1973). 

Given the normative constraints mentioned above, the mobility 
of Afghan women in the public sphere Is often restricted by one 
means or another, the degree of which varies from family to 
family and also according to residence pattern, class, and ethnic 
group. These variations will be discussed in more detail in the 
following profiles, and only a few general comments concerning 
means of mobility will be made here. 

In conservative families even the viewing of a female member 
who has passed puberty by a non-kin male can be interpreted as a 
fype of sexual contact, and thus symbolic shelter in some form of 
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seclusion is taken. Ealr is considered to be one of the most 
attractive portions of a female's body and thus head scarvet *»•* 

^SLfc ^?. 311 ? «=any sectors of the rural female populace?* whose 
important roles in pastoral and agricultural activities nrecludS 
heavy seclusion, are often able to travel ouite freelv iS tS?S 

™£2~ „i^ t ? nt ? r f om P oun<i if unfamiliar males appear. A 
nuaber of females in towns and larger Drovineiaitmh^ «!.,«. !L~ 
S^i^i ************ recent!? g iar?SJf art bSS^SSSk 
^^^^^"f^^o^ -contact w±th ,nale S \ ho ^Jj^|g u ^ d - — 

Jirtue and subsequently guard tne ?amKy honor by "S st^ShL e 
cove xng tne body from head to toe which allows United vision 

hJ^i^4 a bla 5 k «P«>n-like garment and white face veil is worn 
Shf f? sectors of the populate in some southern citiel £3 a 
robe-llKe covering is seen in many northern urban^ent ers? * 

women A ire°Sisc^i?„S 1 ; £ ; ly K e J i ? ent , that m Screwing number of 

s^ES S- SI® 5 s - ssft&sn; 
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both Kabul and the large provincial centers; this is a large veil 
which covers head and body but which allows the face to be visible. 
It is especially popular in Herat near the Iranian border. 

Some women also appear on urban streets wearing simply a 
chadar (headscarf), which is also a required portion of schoolgirls* 
uniforms. A small but fast-growing minority, especially the younger 
generation of Kabul, do not find it necessary to" cover their heads 
^t-air-in public r, and-tllelr— s^ree^HEasSIons "range Troin conservative — 
dresses to T-shirts and Jeans. 



The general points discussed above serve as introduction to 
the following sociocultural profiles which are largely descriptive 
T 1 na *"*lS and deal wifch the dail ? activities of Afghan women in 
four different social settings. 



1. WOMEN OP THE CAPITAL CITY OP KABUL 

Representing nearly HO percent of Afghanistan's total urban 
populace, the capital of Kabul is a bustling city of approximately 
600,000 residents. As the major center of government, commerce, 
and communications, it is clearly the hub of the nation. 
Physically the city itself is a conglomerate of old and new. 
Many sectors such as Shar-i-Kona (Old City) are composed of 
ancient high-walled compounds intersected* by narrow winding foot- 
paths and localized bazaars which appear much as they did a 
century ago. Other areas such as Shar-1-Nau (New City) and its 
adjacent neighborhoods are quite modern in appearance and exhibit 
numerous government ministries, offices, and foreign embassies 
along with recently constructed hospitals, restaurants, and stores; 
supermarkets and department stores in these newer areas are stocked 
with a variety of imported consumer goods. Along with more than 
350 mosques (Dupree 1975:6), Kabul is also the site of the 
nation's international airport, university, and radio station. 
Numerous cinemas, tourist hotels, a museum, and a zoo may also be 
found In the busy city. The majority of the country's factories 
are located here, and a growing industrial park has been 
established on the northeast edge of the capital. The streets of 
many of Kabul's growing suburbs are neatly laid out in grid 
pattern and are bordered by spatious compounds of modern residential 
units or apartment complexes. Compound walls prevail in both old 
and new sections, however, and private life turns inward towards 
the courtyard and away from the crowded thoroughfares. 

Similarly, women of Kabul themselves exhibit a variety of old 
and new lifestyles. This is clearly reflected by the wide range 
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of different types of economic activities in both the private and 
pobllc spheres in which females are involved. Table 32 contains 
a listing of these heterogeneous undertakings along with some 
approximations of respective salaries. Economic activities are 
defined as those for which either the family unit or the woman 
herself receives remuneration for either her services or for the 
product she makes. Those who are government employees receive 
salaries according to their rank (refer to salary scale on Page 
22: ^f "s*^ for tbe capital city should be compared with 
Table 3^ (Page 66) which concerns women «s economic activities in 
Afghanistan • s provincial -urban~eentersri — ~ 



In the private sphere of the household, many women of Kabul 
continue to be occupied in income-generating areas quite similar 
to those of females in other sectors of the country. As in 
provincial urban centers, tailors and beauticians based In their 
homes abound throughout the city; similar to both provincial 
urban centers and rural regions, handicraft workers, traditional 
health personnel, and food preparers are also active esoecially 
in the older sections of the capital. These undertakings will be 
dealt with in more detail In the following profiles. At this 
point, it should simply be noted that traditional lifestyles 
continue to prevail in Kabul itself; probably most women of the 
city spend the majority of their tine in the seclusion of their 
compounds and enter the public sphere only in chadrl . 

On the other hand, many more non-traditional economic 
opportunities exist for women in the public sphere of Kabul as 
compared to other areas of Afghanistan, ar.d the traditional 
concept cr a clear sexual division of labor is undergoing 
alteration. Hot subject to traditional patterns of female 
seclusion as their mothers were, an increasing number of women 
are finding employment outside of the home each year. One need 
only witness the mass exodus of female employees from many of 
the government ministries at the close of the work day to realize 
that change is occurring; definitely a much larger number of 
females are working in the public sphere than was tha case a decade 
ajo. This process is just beginning, however, and as the previous 
statistical profile has illustrated, women comprise only a small 
portico of the nation's labor force. But, in a society where 
*? elr £H!! do,a to a PP ear ln public without chadrl has only existed 
since 1959* Afghan females have made some admirable gains. 

All of these women are not members of the city's economic 
elite (although this sector of Kabul society Is we 11 -represented 
ln the female work force), and many are from families of lower 
economic standing. With respect to any general classification, 
this group could be referred to as an educated elite in that the 
path to many types of female employment ln the public sphere lies 
in formal schooling. Economic factors of course are involved 
here, however; ln spite of the fact that formal education in 
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TABLE 32: WOMEN'S ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES* IN THE CAPITAL 
CITY OP KABUL 



PUBLIC SPHERE *- 

(R) - ranked government 

- salary (see Fage-37)~~ 
( ) * approximate montly 
salary In afghanls 
(US$1 » approximately 
40 afgfaanls ) 



Minister of Social Affairs 

judge (R) 
lawyer (R) 
engineer (R) 
architect (R) 

dentist (R) or (7,000) 

dentist's assistant (R) 

physician (R) or (10,000) 

pharmacist (R) 

laboratory technician (R) 

X-ray technician (R) 

head nurse (R) 

nurse (R) 

qablla (goverment-trained and 

licensed nurse -midwife) (R) 

or (5,000) 
family guide (Afghan Family 

Guidance Association) (R) 

translator (R) or (15,000) 
Journalist (R) 
author (3,000-10,000) 
poet (3,000-10,000) 

professor (Kabul University) 

(R) 
instructor (Teacher Training 

Institute) (R) 



>PRIVATE SPHERE 
-£) .-^^PJeroxinace remuneration 



00 * usually paid in kind (wheat, 
rice, clarified butter, 
clothes, etc.) 



tailor (in home) (500-5,000) 
beautician (in home) (500-5,000) 

carpet weaver 

embroiderer 

quilt maker (15-50 afs per quilt 

(K) 
cap maker (15-150 afs per cap) 
sheepskin coat maker 
pottery maker - 

teacher of Quran (to children) 
poet 

dai (traditional midwife) (50- 
350 afs per delivery) (K) 

injectionist (<« afs per shot) (K) 

herbalist (K) 

bone-setter (K) 

wet nurse (K) 

washer of the dead (K) 

fortune teller (10-100 afs oer 
fortune) (K) 

seller of eggs, vegetables, 

milk, etc. 
baker of cookies, cakes, bread, 

fried pastries, etc. 
candy maker 



•economic activities: those for which either the family unit 
or the woman herself receives remuneration for either her 
services or the product she makes 
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ele- 



Jjhrarian (R) 
principal <R) 
" (B) 

(R) hand 
(R) J second- 

substitute teacher (RHary 



(teacher) (B) 
sociologist (teacher) (R) 

Afghan (Democratic) Women's 



director (R) 

secretary to director (R) 
director of publications (R) 
social worker (H) 
typing teacher (R) 
kindergarten teacher (R) 
bone economics teacher (R) 
tailoring/embroidery 

teacher (R) 
beanty school teacher (R) 

director in ministry office 
(R) 

Afghan and 



secretary 
teller 

office worker 
typist 
clerk 



foreign 
offices (banks, 
post offices, 
hotels, 

embassies, etc-) 
(R) or (1,500- 
15,000) 



telephone operator (R) 
radio announcer (R) 
television announcer (R) 

stewardess (R) 
police woman (R) 



preparer of dried vegetables, 
spices, etc. 

servant (in Afghan and foreign 
hoses) (2*10-2000 afs per month) 

cook " ™ 

cleaning woman 

laundress 

bread-baker 

babysitter 

singer/dancer (at weddings, etc.) 
(100-1000 per party) 

prostitute (1,000+) 
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department store clerk (2- 

3,000) 
- -clerk- in ^ry cleaners -02— 

3,000) 
restaurant cashier (R) 
restaurant cook (500-1,000) 

beauty shoo owner/operator 

(1-10,000) 
beautician (1,200) 
tailor shoo owner/operator 

(1-10,000) 
tailor (700-2,000) 
handicraft shop owner/ 

operator (1-10,000) 
handicraft worker (500-1,000) 

popular singer/recorder 

(5,000-10,000+) 
actress (5,000-10,000+) 

factory worker (900-1,500) 

Janitress (500-1,000) 
Jail keeper (50C) 
orphanage keeper (500) 
public bath keeper (1,000- 

1,500) 
washer of bath clients 

(500-1,000) 

house-to-house traders : 
dalal (trader In gold, 
material, etc. /match- 
maker) (1,000-2,000) 
petty trader (Jugi or Jat 
ethnic group) (500-1,000) 

street -vendors : 

lottery ticket seller (300- 

1,000) 
yogurt seller (500-1,000) 
bracelet seller (500-1,000) 
belt seller (500-1,000) 
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vaudeville singer/dancer 
(1,000+) 






._. ___ 
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Afghanlstan is free from primary school through the university, 
sending an individual to school for a number of years entails 
economic investment and sacrifice for a family. A study 
conducted among female high school students In Kabul by Sweet ser 
(1976) orovldes some interesting insights and illustrates that 
these girls are certainly part of a privileged minority. 

Reasons for women's non-traditional employment outside of 

— thelr-households— vary -considerably^ — Interest inglyir~a~ number of 
individuals have mentioned that their fathers' encouragement was 
most influential in causing them to pursue a career in the public 
sphere. These women are all working in the areas of health or 
education and possess a sincere desire to participate In their 
nation's develooment process. This is also a prime motivation of 
other Afghan females involved in various development programs — 
both those which are locally sponsored and those which are 
foreign-assisted. In addition to such altruistic Inclinations, 
other women have a strong desire to express their independence 
and also to make use of their education. Others find the role 
of housewife somewhat boring, value their daily exposure to the 
public world, and enjoy their status as modern Afghan women. In 
addition, a financial Interest Is usually involved, and salaries 
obtained from economic activities supplement family budgets or 
provide women with personal spending money. 

Crucial to these females* participation in employment out- 
side of the household is the permission (or at least the unspoken 
tolerance) of the male members of their families — fathers, 
husbands, and/or brothers. In comparison to more conservative 
sectors of society, a somewhat different set of priorities seems 
to be held by both males and females of these units. Relatively 
secure against negative gossip concerning the actions of female 
family members which they consider to be legitimate (e.g., their 
appearance In public unveiled, formal schooling, employment in 
the public sphere, etc.) and not afraid of change, these risk- 
takers often consider the education of their family members-- 
regardless of sex— as contributing to the status and honor Oi 
the unit, and may view subsequent employment in a similar light. 

The specific type of employment a female undertakes is also 
of iiroortance. As is the case in other Muslim societies 
(Paoanek 1973; Youssef 1971), many non-traditional professions 
for" women in Kabul Involve interaction primarily with other 
females and thus entail a variation of seclusion in themselves. 
Examples of such occupations are those of medicine, nurse- 
midwifery, teaching, and employment with the Afghan (Democratic) 
Women's Organization. This" is not totally the case with female 
employment in the public sphere, however. Positions able to be 
obtained by university graduates from a variety of faculties are 
considered respectable, and female employment in government 
ministries, banks, and other offices is also looked upon 



similarly; all of these examples Involve Interaction with both 
sexes. Positions with embassies and foreign-assisted development 
projects are also desirable for some Afghan females; not only are 
salaries considerably higher than those in local institutions, 
bat office relations between sexes are often thought to be 
congenial. Many women employed with these foreign agencies are 
greatly overqualified for the positions they fulfill. Those few 
women who work as clerks do so in Kabul !s_lar(?est department- 



store - l>r~ in" those "Toe ateoT in "the New City where clientele are 
considered proper, unfortunately, nursing has not achieved the 
status that some other female professions enjoy; this is due in 
part to general hospital conditions, extremely heavy work loads, 
and the necessity in many cases to work night duty. Hopefully 
this will improve in the future. 

Females who pursue these non- traditional occupations in Kabul 
are usually under the age of forty, with the majority probably in 
their twenties. Many are married, have children, and must balance 
their attention between home and work. Most often young children 
are left in the care of a relative such as a mother-in-law, 
mother, or perhaps sister. In other cases, family units employ 
servants who fulfill this function while the mother is at work. 
In addition, 11 kindergartens and two nurseries sponsored by the 
Afghan (Democratic) Women's Organization exist in the capital city. 
Preference is given to the offspring of working mothers, and these 
institutions have a present enrollment of approximately 2,500 
children. Although a number of alternative child care facilities 
are present in Kabul — relative, servant, or kindergarten — this 
does constitute a problem for many working mothers, and dual 
careers are sometimes difficult for these women. Some respondents 
have recently noted that in comparison to other societies, it may 
be somewhat easier to obtain child care in Afghanistan, but lack 
of work-saving household appliances results in the necessity to 
spend more time in caring for the home. 

Travel to and from place of work presents a problem for some 
females, and a number of government and foreign-aided offices 
furnish transportation for their female employees. The majority 
of working women usually utilize Kabul's public bus lines, however. 
Even in this context, sexual segregation of space exists; females 
use the front door of the vehicle and sit in the first few rows 
of seats in the bus. 

Those women in the teaching profession work either in the 
morning or In the afternoon, and thus usually spend the noon meal 
at home. Other women may eat lunch in their offices or return 
home if time permits. Afghan females do not frequent public 
restaurants in great numbers, although sometimes a group of women 
may go to a Kabul teahouse if the establishment has a curtained 
room for women. In addition, they may appear on occasion at one 
of the restaurants of the large tourist hotels or at some of the 
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2. WOMEN OF PROVINCIAL URBAN CENTERS 

When speaking of provincial urban centers, I am referring 
to Afghan communities such as Kunduz, Mazar Sharif, and Xainana 
north of the Hindu Kush mountain range, Jalalabad, Ghazni, and 
Kandahar in the southern regions of the country, and Herat in 
the west (Map A). The population of these cities ranges from 
approximately 15,000 to 160, COO, and each is a vital regional 
center in the domains of both government administration and 

._ commerce. __ Although. a_variejbxjOf._eJ;hnl.c_groups_are--repr-esented 

in all of these cities, Tadjik, Uzbek, and Turkman groups nost 
commonly predominate in those of the northern and western regions 
while Pushtuns are prevalent in the southern centers. 

In contrast with the situation of women in the capital city 
of Kabul, the female resident of these provincial urban centers 
finds herself in a more conservative setting and, in general, is 
more strongly affected by cultural norms of a traditional nature 
which regulate her behavior both inside the family comoound and 
within the public sphere. 

In conversations held with members of both sexes residing in 
these urban communities with respect to Afghan women and the 
development process, it was repeatedly mentioned that the local 
atmosphere for women's activities was more restricted than in the 
capital. When compared to the situation of village women, how- 
ever, these provincial urban centers do offer females a much wider 
range of opportunities in education, health facilities, markets, 
employment, and social activities than those found in rural 
regions. These are cities in which are found educational 
institutions such as girls' elementary schools and girls' lycees, 
and in the larger centers Teacher Training Institutes also exist. 
In addition, hospitals, Mother and Child Health clinics, and 
Afghan Family Guidance Association clinics are present. Branches 
of the Afghan (Democratic) Women's Organization are functioning 
in each center, and women are participating in modern employment 
situations in the public sphere as doctors, nurses, government- 
licensed nurse-miewives , teachers, typists and clerks in banks or 
government offices, and factory workers (see Page 66). 

Clearly the lifestyle of many women in these centers is 
undergoing change and, compared with the atmosohere of ten years 
ago, today an Increasing number of females can be seen travelling 
bare-xaced through the city streets; usually in chadar (headscarf), 
they may be on their way to school, place of enrolovment , mosque 
or cinema, visiting friends' or relatives' conroounds, or on shopping 
trips to the bazaar. This embraces a small but brave minoritv of 
the female populace, however, and most women who do venture out of 
their compounds do so in the all-enveloping veil of chadrl . 
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To better illustrate some of the cultural constraints which 
confront women in these cities, I will first describe the life- 
style representative of many Tadjik household units found in the 
northern provincial centers of Kunduz, Kazar Sharif, and Maimara 
and also in the western city of Herat. The following profile does 
not apply specifically to the poorest sector of the urban community 
nor to the political or economic elite of the society; it rather 

is exemplary of conservative families which comprise a major 

portion oTHEfie population of Afghan provincial urban centers" whose 
maxe household heads may be government employees, merchants, or 
teachers. * 

The physical arrangement of living space within a typical high- 
walled compound Itself attests to the traditlonallv segregated 
nature of public and private domains of life in these urban 
communities. In many cases, an entranceway In the form of a small 
u-shaped wall Immediately behind the comoour.d's front door serves 
to deflect any casual gaze of unfamiliar pedestrians on the street. 
The front courtyard Is often small, and little household activity 
is conducted in close proximity to the main entrance so near to 
the public world of the street. Closely adjacent is the house 
itself, the front room of which is usually a formal truest room. 
The doorway is covered by a curtain, and any visitins non-kin 
males can immediately be taken to this room before encountering 
any female member of the household who has oassed Duberty. In the 
presence of such visitors, women's activities can be undertaken 
in the yard behind the house structure or in a far corner of the 
compound where work area, outdoor cooking facilities, well, and 
storage rooms for food staples and fuel are all conveniently 
located. 

The family unit may often be generationally extended in 
structure and embrace three generations of relatives; this is a 
common phenomenon in both urban and rural Afghanistan (see Page 
12). When a son marries, the couple will often take up residence 
in his father's household and raise their children in this 
setting. In such situations, there may be a number of female 
adults, teenagers, and children in one' compound which allows for 
allocation of household tasks, and also calls for suoervision 
which is usually undertaken by the oldest women in the family. 
Presented in Table 33 is a skeletal outline of typical daily 
activities which are conducted by females in provincial urban 
center households curing the spring or summer seasons. 

Twenty-four-hour electrical power was Installed in most of 
these cities approximately a decade ago, and many homes are 
equipped with basic appliances such as electrical coils, hot 
plates, radios, and tape recorders. Although electrical coils 
and hot plates do ease women's work load somewhat, cooking is 
done largely over an open fire which is said to produce better- 
tasting food. The presence of radios in households has increased 



TABLE 33s TYPICAL DAILY ACTIVITIES OP FEMALES IN 
A PROVINCIAL URBAN CENTER HOUSEHOLD 



I. WIPE 6P "HEAD OP 
flOOSlfflfa&' iilg'" 
years old, 
married when 13. 
mother of eight, 
no formal 
education) 



•y.' ' DA TOtTSR-IN-LAw' OP 
HEAP OP HOUSEHOLD- 1 

jMOoroiirioN) 

(27 years old, 
married when 15, 
mother of five, 
studied until 6th 
grade 



3. DAUGHTER tig- 

HEAD OF HOU SE- 
HOLD (16 years 
old, unmarried, 
studied until 
7th grade, does 
tailoring) 



6:00 first to rise, 
washes, prays, 
wakes husband 
and unmarried 
children, 
releases 
chickens, 
collects eggs, 
prepares tea 
with electric 
coil, fries 
eggs, fetches 
bread from 
storage room 

6:30 listens to 
radio (news, 
funeral 

announcements, 
etc. 



6:00 first to rise I 
washes, prays 

6:15 wakes husband and 
children, washes 
children, lays out 
school clothes, 
assembles cushions 
and quilts of her 
nuclear unit 



6:30 sweeps rugs in her 
tection of house- 
hold 



W. fiR A NPDAUaHI'BR 



— t Y1 * 

years old, 
presently in 
Hh grade) 



6:15 awakens, washes, 
assembles 
cushions and 
quilts of 
parents and 
unmarried 
siblings 



6:30 listens to 

radio (music, 
etc. ) 



6:15 awakens, 
washes, 
dresses in 
school 
uniform, 
irons chadar 
(headscarf), 
plays with 
younger 
siblings 
I 



I 



:66 BREAKFAST" 
: 30 assembles 



7:66 BrEAKfASt 

7 : 30 draws water from 
well, heats water 
on wood fire, 
washes breakfast 
dishes and those 
from previous 
evening's meal 



7i00 BREAKPI3T 



:7; 66 breakfast 



breakfast 
dishes, etc., 
tells husband 
what she needs 
from the 
bazaar 



1 


i 


3 


, k 












V:*i5 sweeps all 


7:i5 } eaves 












rooms of home 


compound for 












except those 


flementary 












of sister-in- 


school 




v' 






V 


law < 


i l 


8:60 MBit 


LfeAVE MMKrtJNfe 






8:15 sweeps back half 






, 1 






of compound yard 






| 




8:30 (husband returns 














with requested 










| 




items) 






V 


1 




9:00 supervises/ 


9: 


00 draws water from 


9:00 sweeps front 


1 




helps with 




well, heats water 


half of 


i 




washing of 




on wood fire, 


compound 


! 




clothes, cares 




washes load of 


yard 


! 




for grand- 




family clothes 




! 




children 




(performed three 
times each week) 




| 




10:00 checks compound 








10:00 listens to 






garden, pre- 








tape-recorded 


I 




pares pickled 








music 






vegetables, 










i 




dries pepper, 














or some 










j 




similar 












1 


activity 




v 






' 


i 


11:00 female guest 


11 


:00 begins lunch 


11:00 female guest 


1 




arrives, 




preparation 


arrives 






visits with her 




(cooks vege- 


(customer 




j 








table soup or 


brings material 




, 








perhaps heats 


for dress to be 




1 








leftover rice 


sewn) who stays 












from previous 
night) 


for tea and 












conversation 










11 


:10 prepares tea for 
guest— but 
doesn't go to 








^ 


f 




3 


it with her 








V 





! 




r— 


rr~ 


n "ti 

lfi:uu arrives 
i home from 
1 sohool, 


12: $0 LUNCH 


V 


4s 
"12:30 luw 


i 


ohanges 
clothes 








1:66 sews dress for 


\d\iv Lunch 








morning guest 






1 






on hand-oranked 






1 






sewing machine 






1:15 prays, sleeps 


v 

1:15 prays 


from Japan 


lil5 draws water 














well for 






1:30 assembles and 
washes lunch 
dishes 






1 


mother 
«30 playe with/ 
cares for 
younger 


V 










brother and 


2:00 another female 










sister 


guest arrives, 












prepares tea, 








1 




candy, and 








i 




cookies for her 








! 






2:30 prepares dough for 






I \ 






bread, makes ten 






' 






round flat loaves 






2 : iJ5 goes to 
bazaar to 
j buy thread 






3:00 prepares fire In 






for aunt 






tandur oven for 


i 










bread-baking 


1 






t 




3:15 bakes 


bread 


V 


/ 









1 


2 


3 


1 ' !' ' 4 


3:30 guest leaves, 
straightens 








3:30 cleans rice 
I for evening 
i meal 


storage room 












4:00 


begins dinner 


4 : 00 sweeps front 


\ plays m 








preparation, soaks 


half of 








rice, starts fire 


compound 




in street 








in cooking area, 


yard 












fries onions, 












cleans and cooks 














meat, puts rice 










V 




on fire to cook 










M: 30 finishes 








4:30 not bothering 








vegetable pre- 








to dress up, 








paration or 








goes to bazaar 








any similar 








in chadri to 








task begun in 








buy shoes to 


i 




morning 








wear to coming 


1 








1 


wedding of a 


I 








V 


friend 




I 




5:00 shoos chickens 


5:00 


sweeps back half 






1 




into coop 




of compound yard, 
collects dried 
clothes from line 






I 




5:30 washes, prays 










j 


5:45 takes care of 


5:H5 


washes, prays 


V 


j i 


grandchildren 


6:00 


checks on cooking 


6:00 returns from 










pot, steams rice 


bazaar, sweeps 
rooms of 
household 


j 






7:00 


washes, changes 


7:00 begins sewing 










clothes, washes 


again 


1 V 


> 






children, prays 




7:30 MEN R! 


iWRrt Home 


8:56 DINNEI 


\ 


8:00 


biNMErt ■ 


8:00 DINNER 8:00; DINNER 



1 


2 


| ^ 


1 4 - 


8:45 supervises 


B:i»i> takes dinner 


y:l5 helps to clean 


p:45 does home- 


dinner clean- 


dishes to outside 


up eating area 


i work 


up 


storage room 






9:00 listens to 


9:00 lays out cushions, 


9:00 listens to 


I 


radio, talks 


quilts for nuclear 
unit, mends and 
irons husband's 
and children's 
clothing 


radio 


i 

i 

9:30 falls asleep 
listening to 


9:45 prays 


9: 45 prays 


9:45 lays out 


radio 






cushions, quilts 1 






of parents and | i 


10:00 sleeps 


10:00 sleeps 


siblings 1 
10:00 sleeps I ! 
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in recent years, which has greatly fostered communications between 
urban provincial center and the nation's capital. Radio-listening 
is a favored pastime of many women, especially in the mornings. 
A recent study of Afghan Family Guidance Association clients and 
non-clients in provincial centers found that more than 70 percent 
of their women respondents (H * 1,955) listen to the radio daily 
(Kerr, et al. 1975). Especially appreciated are musical programs, 

-dramas-j- and funeral- announcements r alt hough-news- broadcasts and- 

those concerning Family Life (sponsored by the Women's Coordinating 
Committee which prior to the revolution was in the Ministry of 
Information and Culture but is presently part of the Afghan 
Democratic Women's Organization) also find listeners. The radio 
indeed serves as valued entertainment in a woman's busy work day. 

Female household activities vary according to age and status 
of the individual family member with usually the young married 
women performing a major portion of the tasks. In the example 
provided here, the young wife is occupied from morning to night, 
and she works with almost religious dedication. Kother-in-law 
and sister-in-law serve as alternate caretakers of her children 
throughout the day. Women in nuclear family units (those composed 
of husband, wife, and children) are not so fortunate and often 
have a heavier workload, as also do their daughters. Some families 
may have female servants who come to the compound every few days 
to bake bread, clean, or wash clothes. These women are from poor 
families of the community; they are usually paid 100 to 200 
afghanls per month, are furnished with meals, and may be given 
surplus food or old articles of clothing to take home. 

After male household members leave the household for place 
of employment or school, the compound becomes a very private 
domain of females. The routine of these urban women, who usually 
wear loose-fitting dresses, white pajama-like tambans trimmed 
with lace, and headscarves, is often interrupted during the day 
by visiting females who arrive from other compounds; local gossip 
is exchanged over tea. Usually the oldest woman serves as 
hostess, and family members who are embarrassed by their work 
clothes may not even appear before the visitor. If the guest 
is a close friend or relative, however, household tasks may be 
continued in the guest's presence and the atmosphere is extremely 
casual. Extensive visiting networks exist between women, usually 
among those of similar ethnic group and socio-economic standing. 

A female's degree of mobility in these provincial urban 
centers depends basically upon what her close male kinsmen will 
allow. Other factors which are also related are age of the 
female, marital status, economic status of the family unit, the 
numerous household tasks which must be completed daily, and also 
her own religious orientation as to what actions are fitting for 
a "proper" Muslim woman. The freedom of movement of many young 
girls Is restricted upon reaching puberty and, if they are In 
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school, they may be withdrawsn. Following; marriage, some females 
must spend all their time inside their husbands' compounds and 
are allowed to make only Infrequent visits every few months to 
their parents* bones. Their ultra-conservative male kinsmen 
believe that correct female behavior precludes any other travel. 
Others are allowed to leave their compounds only in the accompani- 
ment of close male relatives, or must ask specific permission' for 
each circumstance involving movement from the household. Although 

a woman's status within a family does increase with age, older 

-women-ax^'generally^more^conservative and, even if they do achieve 
freedom of nobility, many are habitual homebodies. While poorer 
women often are compelled to leave their compounds to help to 
support their families, both male and female members of more 
economically secure units may perceive seclusion of women, which 
does entail a degree of economic investment, as a symbol of status. 

In spite of these factors, hoewever, it seems that the 
majority of women from conservative families in these cities do 
have general permission and also desire to leave their households 
on occasion — in chadri — for reasons which are perceived as 
legitimate by both sexes; when women can fit such activities into 
their busy daily work schedules, acceptable reasons for emerging 
from their compounds include travel to any of the following: 

1. a mosque or shrjjne 

2. the public baths (only women are present) 

3. the women's hospital or clinic (especially if the 
staff is female) 

4. engagement parties, weddings, funerals, or other 
ritual events (guests are segregated by sex) 

5- compounds of relatives, close friends, or 
neighbors (usually if family known by male 
members of the household) 

6. the sauna — an afcernoon vaudeville show (all- 
female audience) 

The above destinations or events are generally considered 
"safe" by most families either due to their religious nature, 
because the female will be largely in contact with only women, or 
because they are "known entities." They are all legitimate 
female domains — settings in which an imnense amount of communication 
occurs and where future daughters-in-law are also frequently 
sought . 

In some provincial urban centers, one day of the week is 
designated as Women's Day at the large city mosque, and females 
are provided with an especially legitimate reason to leave their 
compounds. For example, in Kazar Sharif, the name itself which 
translates as "holy shrine," Wednesday is Women's Day and the huge 
central mosque which is believed to be the grave of Ali (son-in- 
law of Mohammad) becomes strictly a female domain. Off-limits to 
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men on Wednesdays, women and children begin to assemble at the 
mosque early in the morning and by 10:00 at least 3,000 individuals 
of all ages are present in the surrounding courtyard. The majority 
of these women arrive in chadri and throw back the veils from their 
faces as soon as they enter; only here and there does one see a 
woman without the garment. All complete the visit to the grave of 
All, which is covered with gold and ornate cloth inside the mosque 

proper, pray t _and_ then return to^he sj?acious_ marble _ courtyard .to 

~~sTtnLh - the sun and talk with "friends. Both women and children are 
dressed in their best, and many females show off jewelry of gold 
coins along with faces of heavy make-up. 

In one corner of the mosque courtyard, a small microphone set 
up by the local branch of the Afghan Women's Organization (now 
known as the Afghan Democratic Women's Organization) broadcasts a 
program covering such subjects as childrearing and the coming 
national censusT Skits and speeches are presented by the organization 
members, and a chorus from the local branch kindergarten sings a few 
patriotic songs. Although some women Listen to the program with 
interest, most are more concerned with visiting with acquaintances 
or strolling around the courtyard. 

The prevailing atmosphere is one of a picnic. At noon the 
women can go into the mosque garden to purchase boiled potatoes or 
sour chickpeas for lunch, while others may travel to the nearby 
bazaar's teashops where special rooms for females have been allotted. 
Here they can obtain tea, kebob , and bread in seclusion and chat 
with friends. 

Following lunch many women must return to their compounds, 
but others may go immediately to the sauna , or vaudeville show, 
which begins at 1:00 and is located only a few streets from the 
city mosque. On Women's Day, the audience is restricted to women 
and children. Approximately 1,000 women pay the 10 afghani 
entrance fee, sit on wooden benches in the large mud-walled 
structure with chadris thrown back, and enjoy an afternoon of 
entertainment. The program consists of songs, dances, and risque 
skits performed by a troupe of men and women of questionable 
reputation but considerable talent from Kabul who are accompanied 
by a group of musicians. At intermissions, the curtain is drawn, 
and the audience can purchase tea, Coca Cola, or water from 
vendors who make their way through the narrow aisles. The show is 
thoroughly enjoyed by the women and finally concludes at 4:30 — 
in time for the women to return to their households to begin 
dinner preparation. 

Dally housework must be completed by the time that the males 
return in the evening and, especially if the woman has spent the 
day at the mosque and sauna, there is a flurry of activity within 
the compound just before their expected arrival. Before dinner, 
the female family members prepare platters of food (rice, fried 
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vegetables, or perhaps soup) near the outdoor cooking area, and 
dish uo larger portions of choice foods such as meat or vegetables 
for the males. More pronounced in family units with scarce 
resources, situations of differential nutrition on the basis of sex 
do exist; the bread-winners are seen to be entitled to the more 
valued foods, and this often results in a poorer diet for the 
females. The evening meal is usually consumed from two separate 
platters, males in one corner of the room and females in the other, 
as the family discusses the events of the day. Male family members 

— are-of-feen^ quite-interested in-what -the-females of— the-household-have 

learned from their Women's Day excursions and subsequent conversations 
with mutual acquaintances; having spent the day involved in legitimate 
female activity, these women have gleaned a considerable amount of 
fresh gossip from their many contact, some of which they relate at 
dinner. 

The institution of Women's Day serves as a much-needed release 
for many women from the pressures of housekeeping and seclusion. 
A not infrequent phenomenon among Afghan women of these provincial 
centers, especially among "new brides" in their first decade of 
marriage who are often heavily secluded, is a form of spirit 
possession. When tension builds within the compound due to family 
quarrels, when housework and childcare become intense, or when 
simply the pressures of seclusion become extreme, a woman nay 
experience a violent seizure which is attributed to spirits. Freed 
and Freed (1967) have noted this occurrence among individuals in 
somewhat similar situations in Northern India, and aptly note that 
such attacks often raise the status of the young woman who is 
frequently lowest in pecking order within her household. She 
becomes someone special, someone with a specific power, and finds 
psychological release in her seizures. Following these occurrences 
these individuals are often taken to mosques or shrines by male 
relatives, and thus they are able to leave their compounds for a 
short oeriod of time. If they are allowed to participate, a weekly 
outing" like Women's Day can be of definite therapeutic value for 
these women. 

In spite of strict patterns of seclusion which affect many 
women in these cities, the female sector of the populace is 
certainly not economically inactive behind their compound walls. 
Table- 34 contains a list of women's economic activities I have 
found to exist in Afghanistan's provincial urban centers which can 
be generally dichotomized into those which transpire in either the 
public or private sphere. Economic activities included here are 
those for which either the family unit or the woman herself 
receive remuneration for either her services or the product she 
makes. This list should be compared to that assembled for women 
In the capital city of Kabul (Page 66), which contains many more 
female economic activities conducted in the public sphere than 
exist in provincial urban centers. Ranked salary scales which 
exist for government employees are the" same in these provincial 
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oities; income from other activities is somewhat less than what can 
bt obtained in the capital, however, and more often payment is made 
in kind. I will first deal with activities of the private domain 
and then discuss those of the public realm. 

Sorne enterprising females are tailors or beauticians and have 
established .yiable. small_businesses. in their homes- where- they -cater 
to female clientele of the city. Their compound walls disolay 
small signs advertising their services, and sometimes monthly 
incomes of 1,000-2,000 afghanis can be obtained, especially if 
weddings are frequent. Business is quite erratic, however, and 
some months few customers arrive. 

Handicrafts are undertaken by many secluded women; these 
include rug weaving, silk weaving (which entails the raising of 
silkworms) , embroidery work, cap making, and a wiue variety of 
other activities many of which exhibit regional specialization. 
Home-based activities such as these can easily be turned to during 
a woman's busy workday when she has spare time. Rug weaving is 
largely in the hands of Turkman ethnic groups in the northern and 
western regions of the country, but women of other ethnic affiliations 
also participate. In some compounds, small schools are set up 
where young girls assemble to "learn the much-desired skill from an 
older woman. Females who know how to weave rugs are considered to 
have great potential for marriage, and are highly valued. The 
marketing of large finished products such as rugs is in the hands 
of male family members, but in some cases women themselves will 
market their embroidery work, caps, and other smaller products in 
the local bazaar; they travel from their compounds in chadri . 
Usually contacts are made with male shopkeepers, but some extremely 
poor women iuay sit on the roadside in chadri and sell the caps 
or belts they have made, however. Income received from handicrafts 
varies greatly. Rugs differ in quality, are usually sold for 
10,000-75,000 afghanis , and may take months to complete; on the 
other end of the continuum, embroidered hats fetch" 10-150 afghanis 
on the market and some may be completed in a day. In general, 
income obtained from such activity is not kept by the woman herself 
but rather is added to the family budget. She may have considerable 
influence as to how the money is eventually spent, however. 

In many urban households, women obtain eggs from their family's 
chickens, and vegetables such as eggplant, peppers, and squash 
from the compound's garden; these may be strictly for home- 
consumption but it is not uncommon for women to sell their surplus 
produce in the bazaar. They may travel to local shopkeepers in 
chadri, but more frequently a child is sent to complete the trans- 
action. Some women also keep cows in their urban compounds, and 
the same holds true for dairy products; milk may be sold for 7-10 
afghanis a liter. Usually the money obtained from these activities 
enters the family budget. 
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A variety of foodstuffs are also prepared by women within their 
homes and later sold in the bazaar. Some women make bread or fried 
pastries and send their sons to sell them for a few afghanls on the 
busy city streets. Cookies, cakes, and candies may be taken to the 
local bakery shop where they will find buyers. Pickled and dried 
vegetables, spices, and fruit jams may either be taken to the bazaar 
or purchased directly by other females who know of their quality. 
This economic activity varies with the seasonal availability of 
substances used; during holiday periods, women are extremely busy with 
the preparation of special foodstuffs. 

Female indigenous health practitioners such as dais (traditional 
niidwives), herbalists, and bone-setters serve an urban female 
clientele who may be reticent to visit modern medical Dractitioners, 
or cay be unable to do so because of prohibitive prices or lack of 
male family members' permission. Extremelv active are th° dais who 
may receive 50-300 afghanis for delivering* a baby, along witTTsome 
flour, clarified butter, or perhaps some old clothes in addition 
to cash payment. These skilled women are often highly resDected 
members of their communities. 

In the public domain of these provincial urban centers, there 
does not exist an overabundance of female economic opportunities, 
but there are certainly more women entering this male-dominated 
sphere every year. On one end of the continuum are those women 
from households low in economic standing who are often compelled 
to leave their compounds and work as factory laborers, street 
vendors, or even beggars. In contrast to these individuals is a 
growing group of educated females who choose to work in the oublic 
sphere as physicians, nurses, teachers, members of the Afghan 
Women's Organization (now known as the Afghan Democratic Women's 
Organization), office personnel, etc. 

A crucial factor in the active economic Darticipation of these 
women is education. In all of Afghanistan's brovincial urban 
centers, girls' elementary schools and girls' lycees exist, and 
in the larger cities, Teacher Training Institutes are also found. 
The enrolluent of females in these educational institutions is 
growing, but with respect to the total population of school-age 
females in these cities, only a small minority of girls succeed 
in gaining a twelfth-grade education. 

A number of girls in provincial urban centers are allowed 
?*.?£ d sch ° o1 until they reach puberty but are then auickly 
withdrawn, usually by their fathers and older brothers. * Reasons 
for this are complex and vary from family to family. Perhaps of 
greatest influence is the religious belief that mature «uslim 
females should not be seen in the public realm. It is thought 
that the daily movement through the city streets to and from 
school can lead to low morals— boys can easily follow groups of 
laughing schoolgirls, form friendships, and thus blemish the 
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family's honor. Another factor is the degree of value placed in 
education itself Girls' parents, who are frequently without formal 
schooling themselves, often find little worth in further study; 

?£f daughters can read and write and that is thought to be 
sufficient. Additional schooling is looked upon as a time-consuming 
social activity. Hours spent in the classroom and in comoletinT 
homework decrease the time that the female can spend helping her 
.. f therwith household tasks, andL further- education is -of ten thought - 
to result in an individual who is disrespectful to the wishes of 
her elders. Often there is reason to withdraw because the girl's 
mother has given birth to a new baby or due to the woman's poor 
state of health caused by repeated pregnancies. In some cases, the 
girl is scheduled to oe married, an event which precludes further 
attendance at a public school. Also crucial is the economic oay- 
off received after years of investment in education. In addition 
to the fact that employment opportunities for educated females in 
these provincial centers are limited, many males do not want 
their female family members working in the Dublic sohere. These 
are some of the major factors which negativelv influence female 
participation in formal education in these communities and 
subsequently limit their full participation in the oublic economic 
spnere. 

Some females, however, do succeed in obtaining a high school 
diploma and work in government offices or with the local Afghan 
(Democratic) Women's Organization. Others continue thei" 
education at local Teacher Training Institutes or succeed in being 
admitted to Kabul University in the capital city. There they 
reside in the women's dormitory facilities for provincial females 
and upon graduation they return to their home communities to work' 
as professionals. These are individuals from families who 
recognize the value of education for females and who a^e osycho- 
logically secure enough not to fear community criticise fro" 
conservative sectors. Indeed, both the female herself and her 
male relatives are risk-takers who arc actively involved in 
bringing change to their provincial urban centers. 
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3. VILLAGE WOMEN 

Approximately 85 percent of Afghanistan's population live in 
rural areas. Scattered throughout the country in more than 
20,000 different villages, this Includes representatives "vf all of 
the nation's numerous ethnic groups. Women's activities In these 
many village settings are extremely kaleidoscopic; lifestyles 

differ not only according to ethnic ...group_.but_ also i _by__rj?glon., 

depending upon specific agricultural activities undertaken by the 
local community, by patterns of land ownership, and also according 
to the type of contacts the village itself has with the outside 
world. 

My first profile of rural women's activities deals with the 
village of Shatu, a snail settlement of approximately 100 
Inhabitants In the Hazarajat, the isolated central mountain region 
of Afghanistan, sor:e 60 miles west of the provincial capital of 
Baniyan. Composed of seventeen households, ten of which are 
closely related kinsmen, Shatu Is a conglomerate of small mud 
homes which from a distance appears to be a singular fort-like 
structure. All of the residents are Kazara, an ethnic group 
which is believed to be of Mongol origin, who are of the Shia sect 
of Islam. 

In the narrow mountain valley all of the households are 
engaged in subsistence agriculture, raising a variety of crops 
such as barley, wheat, corn, and some alfalfa. The village is 
surrounded by irrigated fields of barley and wheat, and on the 
higher mountain slopes near the community non-irrigated corn Is 
found. Plots of land, which are Individually owned, are 
extremely small and average about two acres In size. Most 
families own a few fat-tailed sheep and goats, and some also 
possess a cow and a few chickens. 

Shatu presents an Interesting case of local leadership in 
the hands of a female. The arbab Is a respected woman of 
approximately 55 years of age whose husband Is employed in the 
town of Yakaulang thirty kilometers to the north of the village. 
She is assisted in her work by her four brothers, but seems to 
assume full responsibility in final decision-making concerning 
village-related matters. After her father passed away some years 
ago who had been the previous arbab , the siblings decided that 
the woman was best capable to serve in this position as local 
arbiter and spokesman to the government. Although in Kazara 
culture women are allotted somewhat higher status than among 
some of Afghanistan's other ethnic groups, this woman's leader- 
ship position must be considered an exception; in all of the 
surrounding villages, males fulfill the role or arbab . 

The activities described below are those undertaken by the 
community during the summer which is a season of intense work for 



the villagers. The Hazarajat experiences severe winters with 
heavy snowfall which Isolates the region for five months of the 
year, and thus the most must be made of the brief summer season. 

A village home is a small one-room structure of thick mud 
walls with one or two small windows near the ceiling to let in 
light and fresh air; such construction furnishes Drotection in 
the harsh winter, but upon jt he arrival of warmer weather,, the 
family spends Tittle" time inside this dark dwelling. The roof 
contains a smoke hole situated directly over the home's firepit 
and tandur oven for bread-baking. Furnishings are extremely 
sparse, usually containing cushions and thin quilts which are 
stored in a ccrner by day, a flat-woven rug on the ground floor, 
tea pot, and a few aluminum pots and utensils for cooking. No 
electricity exists for miles around, and thus some families also 
have lanterns. A storage bin built directly into the wall of the 
room holds the family's supply of wheat, and on the roof of the 
dwelling are bins for corn storage along with piles of dung cakes 
and brush which are used as fuel. There appears to be little 
differentiation between households as far as economic standing Is 
concerned, although the arbab's dwelling contains a small anti- 
room which serves as a guestroom. 

The women of this village are not secluded in their 
dwellings, none possess a c hadri , and they have free reign of 
their small community. Granted, the majority of the local 
populace are close kinsmen and strange males only on occasion 
appear on the scene. In such Instances, the younger women will 
perhaps pull their red headscarves over their faces or retreat 
into their dwellings, but this does not seem to be obligatory. 
Female garb includes a loose-fitting longsleeved dress of red 
cotton, quilted vest, flowered pajama-like tambans , pillbox hat, 
and a long chadar (headscarf) in red for young women and in navy 
or black for older individuals. Hair is worn in braids with 
bangs pinned back with numerous bobby pins of various colors. 

The community is up at dawn; the village woman collects 
dung cakes and brush from where they are stored on the rooftop 
of her home, tosses the fuel down the dwelling's smoke hole into 
the room below, and then proceeds to brew tea in the firepit. 
After a quick breakfast of tea and perhaps some cornbread, her 
husband travels to the nearby field to work and she begins the 
morning tasks. First assembling the sleeping quilts and 
mattresses, consoling crying children, rinsing out teacups, and 
sweeping the house, she then begins her dairy work, The family 
cow, sheep, and goats are milked and sent out to pasture with a 
young son or daughter; usually children from a few households 
combine their flocks and travel out from the village together. 

The milk the woman has collected is boiled in an aluminum 
pot over the firepit, a small amount of yogurt is added when the 
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mllk Is slightly cooled, and the pot is set aside to form more of 
the product. The woman then pours the previous day's supply of 
yogurt Into a goat-skin bag, takes this outside into the sun, and 
shakes It back and forth on the ground. Usually neighboring 
females are in front of their dwellings involved in similar tasks, 
and conversation is exchanged. The churning process, which is 
?^tL™y?^° nS ??J n ^ { elds , b ? th clarified butter and dogh 
(buttermilk). All of these dairy products are used for~hoie 
consumption in Shatu, but In other villages surplus is orten sold. 

~—+ Poilowlnyjfiisjthe woman "€hen" goes tb~f etch water from" a 
ylirl^T niS,?S £ llage Whl f h the go^"unent installed a few 
ESS! ?^' a pipeline taps a nearby mountain stream and carries the 
water into the community. This is considered by the women as an 
improvement over the previous method of carrying wate? from a 
nJ^Zr^ ^L 8 ^?" 3 ° n '£? 0t . her slde of the di ^ road which 
E£?2n ^JS^ vl J laga ' ^ family s water supply is stored in an 
earthenware Jug in one comer of the room. 

*« ^^fV^^l: ? lothe * *** washed in the nearby stream which 
is an activity which usually takes the better cart of the raorninsr 
Women may take their toddlers along with them o7 leave tnam In the 
tSi w°rfi n 0lder dau ^hter. They usually arrange tc undertake 
Si™, J« ln "°^ S of two or three 5 thus they can carry on a 
conversation as they work and enjoy the time soent at the task. 

^SS^'JSV 1 " clothes are spread on the grass to *"«>' 

w a ik S T Sr.^^K ften l**** a large bag "**<* of old clot h and 
hfi L<™ & h ? pastures near the village collecting dung, and 

Some thf „*? ? lral Jarly gather brush. Upon returning to her 
i*Zll Vt dUn f *f aixed wlth water a" 41 straw and the woman forms 
iSTof?2 SL?S su * stanc V h ich are plastered on the outsioT 
*«„ of , the Celling to dry In the sun. When comoleted. the 
dung cakes are stored on the roof. This activity is carried on 

lETSES,.*? 6 TT 8eaS0n » "* thus necessary y full Sr the " 
long winter is slowly accumulated. 

the vnipL C °Ji! Ctlng du " g * or else on a separate excursion from 
VHJ. wf 1 Wonan often S ather s a handful of spinach-like 

e Tn??i W S i K h ,. gro V lld ln tne v alley. These she cooks In 
^dfnner Lnn,H° r the famil y s 1««* or otherwise saves them 
fields K ; h * S»S ™l b ° 1^1 to her husband working in the 
Some Lf s Si,?? S Z F a Ch J ld » ° r she nay take lfc to him herself. 
' I^udd??^ til }T e \u en, i !« sln! Ply some yogurt and bread, and 
ir supplies are low, the family skips the meal altogether. On 

reSins e wi?h e hr m Sl foJ JT "S^ la the flelds > the*woman*us!£lly 
reTSrnl S^^^Via^' "*" th * lp Pl0t ° f ^ mS 
Bread-baking Is a task undertaken by women every other day, 
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S™iiJ*5 n K h f afternoons - The villagers of Shatu consume nostly 
cornbread, but on occasion wheat bread Is also preoared. The * 

d S W e a ?iL6 S net? e t„e JiSffi. 5 ^ °™ d " g lnt ° «"'"«* of We 

Females of the village spend much of their tine Involved it 
VEiSSi^ ?r dlCr ?f? 5 "«*<*»"* I" the afternoonsnnhougS 
If possible , these will also be undertaken between other tasks in 

- -^ m °^ 1 I! S f — Mo&t - typic ^ "^ the-carding-and-SDlnSiS oT ihleo" S 
S2t^ C f, 1 L; t0Ped *? bU ? lap bags ln co ^ er,s of SiS non.es? P 
First It is necessary to clean and fluff the matted raw wool after 
shearing, and this is accomplished by pulling the subSJaSet ™ 
an upright board into which six or sevL ta?|e double SSSed £Ll« 
have been drive. Following this process, thf fluffy wool is hatd 

SSVS?* W ° 01 ft Wr !5 ped around the ^oman'flef? arir SSd sfowty" 
spun onto a snail wooden spindle which dangles from her hand 
aciiv??J leS T?V he Vil i a ^ e » vou "e and old, participate in ?his 
»nrt ~* y ^ Xt ^ a * raft which does not restrict their mobility 

-mng t b sssj-SiSs:/ 1 -"^ ° th - ■—*>«■ or 23ii ty - 

hv *»,?*!!!!, ! f ??? S?Un H ° o1 ls sold in tne Yakaulang bazaar, usually 
rost If It ±1 i^V 5 /^,^ traVel there every few weeks, but 3 ' 
f*?L , is utilized by the women in the weaving of barak a 

thick woolen fabric in which Hazaras soecialize. LongTSrTzo^tal 
thf c lS?h Se ^^? ° R the Sr0Und near the villa ^ and wLen wea^e 
r?«< i J h ' s J ttin ? "P° n fc he finished fabric as they proceed. The 
finished product is sold to shookeepers in the orovinclal caoital 
of Bamiyan for 50 afghanls a meter, and so^e L^taJnefto Sike 
men's and boys' winter coats. Family tailoring is doneby rSt 
Dosses!^ ?£ S" 6 ^ ^x the co ™"y; one of the households 
SSlfH «^Sl? d " P ?r P S d Indian Sewing »«"ne which other 
J^*LZ% occ fslonally borrow. Similar to barak but from a finer 
grade of wool plaid and plain-colored blankit? of excellent 
2VS LT a J S ° W ? Ven * ut "^ing commercial dyes of orange and 
HT »£~17 bagS ln a Variety of strlDed and d * a ™n<i pattlrns 
K- a rf v^L 3 ^ WOnei \\ li0t n:ade ln Shatu but co ™°" to other 
ha.ara villages are gslirns , small flat-weave woolen rurs which 
S^/° V r ° n h orlz°n§irTo-om S ^stly in striped de^i^f* also 
o?lte%t ^ e «f ^idered hats, felt rugs, and some pottery All 
center J£ rt S T* S °} d t0 sh °P k eepers in Bamiyan or other 
Kabul bazaars! ' *"* many flnall y flnd their wa V in ^ 

bv wJS- nlli" 1 ?* °/ e i ove ?» st °ckings, and sweaters is undertaken 
llvn 2? h?J t i> 0n i y f ° r fa ^ ly Use bufc also for sale - Thln w ° o1 
KtnSLS ™?** brown ' and wh * te is commonly used which is knit in 
intricate patterns. A travelling buyer frequents the village 
every few months, purchases the finished Droducts, and sells to 
?££ e 5!?? S #. ln S bU i ? Xt £ a ffiark - u P m P^ce. Stockings such as 
these sell for 40 afghanis on the streets of the caoital city. 
These are also popular export products, and some of ' the same 
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Hazara stockings were sold for US $15 In Marshall Fields In 
Chicago last Christmas season. The village woman herself receives 
30 afghanls . Koney received for all of her handicraft actlvltv 
usually goes Into the family subsistence budget. 

Wonen usually sit In the late afternoon sun and undertake 
this craftwork In small groups while they carry on extensive 
conversation and take breaks during which they pick lice out of 
™« .another's, hair ._. Soon L lt_ Is ^tlme to_begin__dinner preparation, 
and the groups disband, each woman going to her respective rooftop 
to toss dung cakes and brush down the smoke hole for the evening 

„ " ^ hl L P ^» the children return to the community with the 
livestock which the village woman frequently milks again. At dusk, 
her husband returns from the fields and may sit on the rooftoo 
with his male kinsmen discussing the state of their croos, the 
events of the day, or the recent arrival of the Kuchies* (nomads) 
to whom the Hazaras are in debt, while the woman cooks in the 
small smoke-filled room below. The summer diet of the Hazaras 
is largely composed of dairy products, bread, and tea, although 
eggs are frequently fried for the evening meal and wild greens 
may also be cooked in clarified butter. Potatoes, bacall (legumes), 
and mushung (peas) are also consumed every once in a while. All 

5S i2L^fS f 1 ff ge SUpply of dried "berries on hand which are 
also consumed in the summer, although this is core commonly a 
winter staple. Mulberries are purchased in Yakaulang; in other 
villages where the trees are found, the women are involved in the 
22 ^J ftnis nutritious fruit. Rice is very rarely consumed, 
!S ™f!* f 111 ^ ea ^en on holidays, perhaps at weddings, or when 
an occasional animal in the village dies. 

hrt *-h !S th da /* kness the Ullage sleeps, although some individuals— 
!£j?i^ *^f women—may gather in one household and converse 
until the fire dies out. 

rt<PfJ: he , H i nter ^ Ctivities in a villa ge of the Hazarajat are much 
different from the flurry of work conducted during the summer. 
Each community becomes snowbound for long periods of time, and 
J2! J es Spen ? their days and nig-^s within their thick-walled 
?!Si Jn g Livestock is brought into the rooms to orotect them 
from the cold and their presence also provides warmth to the 
human residents. Most households have sandalis (ouilt-covered 
unSfrwhfJTp ^ eV Wh i Ch a slow-burning dung 6ake" fire is built) 
under which family members sit, and some rooms have a system of 
underground heating-tunnels which crisscross beneath the floor 
and transport heat from a brush fire built on the side of the 
awemng. 

During the winter men are responsible for feeding and 
™*r ? t\t e l ivestock >, airing them, and cleaning snow off the 
roors of the houses. Women's housecleanlng tasks are multiolied 
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with the presence of the animals; their time is also spent in 
handicrafts—especially knitting— and visiting as the village 
waits for the spring thaw. 

Some communities of the region are composed of land-owning 
SS^ who „ are Ha * ara f believed to be the descendants of MohamLd, 
Sth Shif^f a r^S ire< V ab ° re r S; ^ h ' labo ^r families are orovided 
S Ti, f * food,- and-occasionally old elothing-by the Saids 
In these patron/client situations, women of the Said households 
are assisted in many of their household tasks by the female 
Kazaras throughout the year. 

Due to a growing population and subseouent land shortage, 
many Inhabitants from the Hazarajat have migrated to the caoitai 
+ 1 y ,.°f,. t^J' ° ther Af S han urban centers, and also to Iran" or 
the Gulf States. The majority of migrants are males who, If they 
are ..eads of household, leave their families in the care of a 
*£J *?f,° r ot ^ e r" ale kinsman, and travel to work as laborers In 
vne cities. Until recently this movement was largely seasonal, 
?^ n ^-y retu f ne ? to their home villages during the summers to 
help with agricultural activities. In recent years, an increasing 
number have left Afghanistan, however, and a serious shortage^ of 
male labor has been experienced in many a village; in some cases 
government troops have been called upon to assist with the 
harvesting of crops. 

Entire family units also move to Kabul and settle in the 
Hazara sectors of Chindawul, Jamal KIna, or on the sides of 
mountain slopes which surround the city. Although working as 
hired laoorers continues to be a major activity of the males of 
cms ethnic group, many Individuals have become successful 
businessmen, especially in the used furniture trade. Often the 
female members of these Hazara families work as servants for 
other Kabul residents and receive from 100 to 1,000 afghanis per 
month for their services. In spite of their urban residence 
these families maintain close ties with home villages; portions 
or income are sent to the rural communities, wheat and dairy 
products are received, and travel is freauent between urban and 
rural regions. 



A recent survey of village women conducted by CARE-MEDICO 
and Development Alternatives, Inc., a USAID contract team, 
furnishes valuable information concerning the daily activities 
°£.~ ral fecsales ln the Mohammad Agha district of Logar province 
(CARE-MEDICO 1977; Development Alternatives, Inc. 1976; B. Shah 
personal communication, 1977). Ninety-two Pushtun and Tadjik 
women from a series of villages approximately forty kilometers 
south of Kabul were interviewed under the direction of Mrs. 
Eelcuees Shah; ln these Interviews a variety of topics were 
covered, some of which will be mentioned here. 
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Thls Is an agricultural region in which wheat is the major 
crop, farm size averages less than five acres, and annual family 
income is approximately US $100. Almost half of the women 
mentioned that cooking activities kept them most busy every day; 
other household tasks along with farm work and care of livestock 
were also seen to take up large portions of their time. 
Approximately 21 percent of the respondents Interviewed do assist 
with farm work, mostly in the activities of weeding and harvesting. 
Reasons for not assisting in this work are as follows: 



lack of husband's permission/not village 21 36 

custom 
lack of land ownership 
already have enough work at home 
illness 

not necessary /have servant 
presently nursing 

66 100 

In addition to food preparation, the preservation and 
storage of foodstuffs occupies much of those females' time. A 
wide variety cf vegetables are either dried for winter consumption 
or burled In the ground. In addition, kandu (large containers 
of sun-dried mud) are made by the women; these are assorted in 
size and may be whitewashed or incised with various designs when 
completed. In these containers the village women store wheat, 
corn, flour, legumes, and also dried mulberries. 

Only four women of this saarole participate in other 
activities which contribute to their household's income; three 
are tailors and one raises chickens. A variety of embroidery 
work is undertaken by the women, however, mostly for home use. 

The nobility of these females varies greatly; 62 percent 
stated that they left their compounds whenever necessary, while 
12 percent specified that they went out once a week, 6 percent 
once a month, and 9 percent once a year. Four women reolied that 
they never left their homes. In addition to fetching water and 
undertaking agricultural work, relatives were often visited and 
weddings or funerals were frequently attended. 

Only one of these respondents Is literate, and only seven 
girls from all of the households attend or had attended school, 
when asked why their daughters were not in school, 28 women 
replied that family disapproval, especially on the part of the 
girl s father, was the major factor while 30 mentioned that there 
was no school nearby. Pour women stated that they had daughters 
wltn ninth grade education or more who would like to work outside 
the home, all In the field of education. Eighty-four women, 



however, replied that If they had daughters with such Qualifications, 
they would not permit her to undertake work in the public sphere. 



Additional information concerning the lives of village women 
in Afghanistan is available In a detailed report prepared by 

.? I .^* M » a French contract team with UNICEF. »hich conducted field 

work in the northern communities of Ri Jang in Balkh province and 
Sanslz in the province of Jawzjan (CINAM 1973). An excellent film 
dealing with Afghan Women also exists in the American University 
Field Staff (AUFS) film series, "Faces of Change." This has been 
prepared by Nancy and Louis Dupree and concerns the lifestyles 
of women in the northern village of Aq Kuoruk. 



4. NOKADIC WOMEN 

The nomadic population of Afghanistan is estimated to be 
approximately 1.5 million, or 10.7 Dercent of the nation's 
population (World Bank 1978). This is largely composed of Pushtun, 
Baluch, Uzbek, Turkman, and Kirghiz ethnic groups who follow a 
variety of migratory routes throughout the country, generally 
spending their winters in the lowlands and travelling into 
mountain pastures of the Kundu Kush ranges during the warm summer 
months (yap B, Page 78). Pushtun groups are widely dispersed, 
Baluch are found in southern areas, and Uzbek, Turkman, and 
Kirghiz inhabit the northern regions. These pastorialists are 
generally referred to as Kuchies ( kotch kardan « to move). 

Nomads carry on extensive trade with sedentary village 
communities which lie along their migratory routes; they exchange 
clarified butter, other dairy products, and wool, along with tea, 
sugar, and cloth which they have obtained from urban centers for 
meat, grain, gellms (flat-weave rugs), and other articles from 
the villagers. This trade is largely in the hands of males but 
females also participate to some degree, especially in exchange 
involving dairy products. In many areas of* the country, such as 
the Hazarajat, villagers have accepted pastoralists* products on 
credit, thus accumulating considerable debt, and have subsequently 
had to turn over portions of their land to the nomads. 

When in close proximity to larger urban communities, both 
provincial centers and the capital of Kabul, nomads enter the 
cities to carry on their economic activities. In addition to 
marketing their sheep and other livestock-related products such 
as wool and clarified butter, nomadic males in Kabul often travel 
from compound to compound and cut urban dwellers' lawns with 
small sickles sometimes free of charge or for the price of 
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approximately 10 af ghanls , and take the cuttings for their flocks; 
this especially occurs when suitable pasturage is lacking-. Kuchie 
women are frequently seen striding down city streets in the early 
norning balancing earthenware pots of yogurt on their heads which 
they sell door-to-door or to passersby for approximately 6 afghanls 
a pound. 

To many a sedentary Afghan sale and female, the life of the 
nomad is looked upon with admiration and also a degree of envy. 
In spite of their harsh lifestyle, the Kuchies* freedom of movement 
— is" romanticized In Argnan"ToIRI6re and~poetry, and the proud manner 
in which both nomadic men and women carry themselves indeed conveys 
the impression of carefree nonchalance. 

In this sociocultural profile of the lifestyle of nomadic 
women, my subject will be a group of Pushtun pastoralists in 
northern Afghanistan of the Lakenkhel lineage, specifically the 
sub-lineage of Baramkhel. This Is a relatively prosperous grouD 
which has been undergoing gradual sedentarization for the last half 
century (Ballkci 1976); with government assistance, a process 
which is still going on throughout the country with respect to the 
sedentarization of nomads, the Baramkhel began to obtain land 
decades ago in the valley of Narin, 3afhlan province, and today 
they exhibit an exonomy of both pastoralism and agriculture. As 
Map B illustrates, in the winter they are settled near Narin, but 
in the early spring they travel westward with their large flocks 
of fat-tailed sheep, camels, horses, and a few donkeys and cows to 
the lowland pastures of Dasht-I-Boysakal where a series of lambing 
camps are established. As the weather grows warmer, they make the 
long trek westward into higher altitudes of some h ,000 meters near 
Khawak Pass, spend the summer months there, and then return with 
their flocks to Narin in early fall. 
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During the short period of time that I travelled with the 
Baramkhel, they were moving through Dasht-i-Boysakal and later 
began their migration westward. It was early spring, the ewes had 
lambed, and the kinsmen Inhabiting the nine black tents were 
continually busy with a variety of pastoral activities. The 
family unit in whose tent I stayed was composed of a 50-year-old 
woman who was one of the four wives of Haji Saib (the elderly 
leader of the Baramkhel who had remained in Narin for tlie summer), 
-tier-oldest- son of 35 , his - 25^eaTf=drd-wife^~lind~ tneTr~t" Bree" young 
sons. In a nearby tent was an older son of Haji Saib by another 
wife (who was often at odds with his half-brother), his first 
spouse and their three children, and a second wife wh«-» .*as child- 
less. The activities of the females of these tents along with 
others in the camp from the basis of the following discussion. 

These women en.1oy their pastoral life much more than their 
sedentary existence in Marin; they often mention that in spl';e of 
their heavy workload while migrating, in the mountain pastures 
they are much freer than they are in their winter compounds, the 
weather is invigorating, and their children are healthier. 
Definitely, the women of the camp take extreme pride in their 
role as Kuchles . 

The attire of these Pushtun females includes a loose-fitting 
long-sleeved dress usually of a deep red or flower print, vest, 
pajama-like tambans , and Soviet-made rubber galoshes; these 
garments are sewn during the winter. Younger women and girls 
wear large red chacars (headscarves) over skullcaps and braided 
hair, while older females favor black. As is common for "young 
brides," or those individuals in their first decade of marriage, 
these women's dress is especially fancy and includes numerous 
coins sewn to the sleeves and hemlines. Thus in accord with 
their interpretation of Muslim tenets, only the face, hands, and 
feet of the female are visible (I was frequently asked why my 
dress didn't have longer sleeves, and told of the value of Islamic 
teachings by the women). Although the younger women pray 
infrequently, older matriarchs religiously observe prayer five 
times daily. In some respects their knowledge of religious 
detail is limited, however, and a number- of women are not sure 
if they are of the Sunni or Shia sect of Islam. 

These nomadic females— especially young wives — are 
continually involved in various tasks from morning until night. 
The daughter-in-law of Haji Saib, seven months pregnant with 
her fourth child, Is always awake before dawn preparing the fire 
for breakfast tea. When her mother-in-law, husband, and three 
sons awaken, she folds up the toshaks (mattresses) and quilts 
(which are prepared in winter), and arranges them neatly behind 
the center tent pole where they form a comfortable backrest by 
day. After a brief breakfast of black tea and unleavened bread, 
she quickly rinses the teacups, stores them near the quilts for 
future use, and sweeps the tent floor. 
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Her husband along with a few men from other tents brings 
all of the ewes near camp, and women from each tent pick u? their 
earthenware crocks in preparation for the morning milking. At 
this stage in their migration, the rar.s are pastured far from camp 
in the care of hired shepherds, but the 50-60 ewes and their lambs 
are kept nearby. Each woman is responsible for milking only the 
sheep which are the property of her tent. Usually one or two men 
are responsible for keeping the flock together, and young sons or 

daughters hold each ewe in turn- tightly -by- the neck- as -their 

mothers collect the daily milk supply. All know exactly to whom 
each sheep belongs, and as women go from ewe to ewe, they joke 
with eachother as they exchange recent gossip. A few of* the young 
girls always are with the women* s infants and toddlers on the grass 
near the flock. By 8:30 or 9:00 the process Is completed and, 
balancing the full crocks of warm milk on their heads, the women 
return to their respective tents. 

The lambs are then released from their reed pen on the edge 
of camp where they have safely spent the night and are allowed to 
run to the flock of ewes to milk; young girls and boys helo the 
lambs to locate their mothers. 

Back In her tent the young wife separates some of the 1- 
1 1/2 gallons of milk she had collected for later use , pours the 
remainder into a large pot, and prepares the day's suooly of 
yogurt. The yogurt that has been prepared the day before she 
pours Into a large nashk (sheepskin bag). In the morning sun she 
sits on the edge of the tent and begins to shake the skin bag 
back and forth on the ground to obtain butter and dogh (buttermilk). 
As she works, she carries on a conversation with her ir.other-in-law , 
and is often Interrupted by tl.e crying of one of her sons. 
Leaving her dairy work, she then begins to make the family's 
dally supply of bread. Flour which they have brought with them 
from Marin Is mixed with water, the bread dough Is covered and 
allowed to stand for awhile, and she returns to the mashk . 

Gathering brush and dung which is stored next to the tent, 
she later prepares the firepit for bread-baking. A large t awa 
(steel skillet) is placed over the fire, dough Is laid on the 
skillet, and 6-8 pieces of flat bread are preoared. The young 
woman's son sits nearby waiting for her to* give him a piece of 
fresh warm bread, and usually she allows the four-year-old to 
make a small piece for himself on the edge of the skillet. The 
completed staple is then wrapped in thick cloth and stored near 
the firepit. 

Water is an extremely valuable commodity for the Bahramkhel. 
In many Kuchle camps, women have the task of obtaining water in 
either cans or sheepskin bags from nearby streams or wells, but 
for the Bahramkhel, hired shepherds fetch water in oil cans from 
a distant river and bring It to the camp on donkeys. Finished 
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with her task of bread-baking, the young wife carefully fills a 
bucket with water from the oil cans near the tent and goes off to 
water her husband's horse which is tethered on the other side of 
a hill behind camp. After the horse has finished drinking, she 
moves him to another hillside for better grazing and returns to 
camp. 

_ _ i*^9AXs_^ casual meal ; .. some t lme.s_ her_hus band ,-a- hired 

shepherd, or kinsmen from other tents are present, but usually 
the young woman simply boils some tea for herself, mother-in-law, 
and sons which they drink along with eating yogurt and fresh bread. 

After resting for a Tew minutes and washing the few lunch 
dishes, the afternoon chores begin. Usually the early afternoon 
is spent in the preparation of sheep* s wool, although* if tine 
permits this work is begun in the morning. Taking the raw wool 
which has been stored since the shearing of the sheep in burlap 
bags under the family's bedding, the young wife spreads en the 
tent floor and begins to beat it with a long slender stick to open 
up and clean the matted substance. When sufficiently fluffed a 
major portion is returned to the burlap bags for later use, but 
the woman keeps a sufficient amount to hand spin into twine. 
Wrapping the fluffy wool around her left arm," she begins to spin 
it onto a wooden spindle and soon she has a growing ball of yarn 
in her right hand. This is a common pastime for pastoral fe~ales 
of all ages, and it is probably one of the first skills a young 
girl learns. Unlike other tasks, spinning does not limit one's 
mobility, and thus spindle and wool are taken along when visiting 
other tents or when involved in other activities. Indeed, with 
some women it seems to have become a habit. The spun wool is 
accumulated and stored in bags when migrating, and later the men 
sell it upon their return to Narin. Women in other nomadic groups 
often make small flat-weave rugs or floor coverings of felt, but 
these activities do not exist in this camp. 

The black wool tents of the Baramkhel are not r.tide by the 
women but by a team of travelling male weavers. Although the 
cloth structures are utilized for years they are in need of 
continual repair, and often the young wife spends an hour patching 
the tent with pieces of old material, large needle, and wool yarn 
which she had spun. 

Women usually send children of both sexes into the hillsides 
surrounding the camp to collect dung for fuel in pieces of burlap 
cloth, although sometimes women themselves participate in this 
activity also. The task of gathering brush is left for the hired 
shepherds to complete. 

On some days, dogh (buttermilk) is strained through thin 
cloth and the resulting substance, chaka, is mixed with salt and 
formed into small balls which are allowed to dry in the sun for an 
afternoon. This dairy product, called qurut , is able to be kept 
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indefinitely and, In addition to being consumed in dry fori", it 
can later be mixed with water and used as a sauce. Each tent 
JTfiLf/SE SUP ? y ?f 2HS!it ° n hand » accumulating -ore and more 
o? lull in Sarin? n proeresses » «* lat *r selling a portion 

Each family member possesses two changes of clothes, and 

SEtmSW" K ; e J 8 *£ yOUng Wife asse ^les a large ioS of 
clothing to be washed. The soaD utilized is either that »hi»h 
her husband had purchased in a distant ?o w ; wMcS L SoduceS ir 
a soap factory of Kabul, or a home-made variety which her mother- 

5"JStK P ? P : 8 fr ? ra , b ° n f marrOW and other subftaSces. JhfwalMng 
of clothes takes at least a few hours, and the garments are iat!£ 
spread or. the ground near the_tent_to dry_ _ ._. _™ la . te 5....... 

horse La chL^^?L a ^r n ?? n the !f 0n!an asain waters her husband's 
norse, changes tne anical's grazing area, and th*>n milks the 

iTttl Si, ThS f lk ° btained froa thls'anl«l is Ssuaflv drunk 
by the family members— especially the children— at meals/ 

^ < -^ S °f et J- n:eS fc ff ls P^Parsd ln the late afternoon by the 

5-00 2d «?SS n ' S „ pre ?? rat . 1 ? n of the ev eni-iE ^al beprlns between 

ScL'orSfv J ,? *f 8S P °* ° f b ° illn " rllk and stirred 

«r ft r al H as " ;\ ilCTe rs for more than an hour. At dusk all 

IL Usuan 7 - Ti e Zlt S f ° r dl ^ er whlch also indues bSaS Ind 
raJstsaSiLSf S ers eat fron: the saE!e Patter, but if male 
SS Mt^d^!*^? ^ P rovided w -th a separate dish of 
ill '^^ darkness the kerosene lantern is lighted and as 

aSlJ""S n t2 1 i, a ?J eeP the ?? ult neCbers dually convSsf for 
then L?eiL olt ^ L yOUng wlfe , washes the dinner dishes. She 
„ en spreads out the matresses and quilts, arranp-es her sleonlne- 

ano?he? day he ° , tU ™ ° M "« lante?n ' mi S^f^y^nus'enSf 6 

* * f 

the rlu^ll^ !p T . t !!L P 2 ys J ca J ly l strenuous work undertaken by 
so-4hat ilrrt^r, ? " ot h*i--in-laWs dally activities are of a 
hftfrh^fi different nature. The old woman, who Is frequently 
qSufsorv 7 s^vef af/?' ^ J* 111 "* ey * Sl * ht but it nonetheless 
work anTalso as-L^ i~ n ; tant ™* e * vi sor of the younger female's 
Jia« i- .. . aSais " s ^r whenever Dossible. Usually mos". of her 

oftel ^tSh^n w f th »£ nBlae o€ *ool, boiling an ocLslonafpot 
of tea, patching tent flaps, taking care of her grandsons, and 
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sum 0l tent before soln ^ out lnto the warm afternoon 

Although her mother-in-law often visits other tents the 

«?e ?„??£?! '•*"*• **Z n ir2le outsiders' rrofofhS Kr.ps"oo?Sch 

s SS^^^i^ 

uerseir with something in a far corner away from the men. 

however 1 * %% h $ZZ~'' 1 l\ 1 ? m ™ h m T e open in these instances, 
2£ Jf » and t ak e S part in many discussions with males. Indeed 
2SLJ m ext rr el y PO^rfui individual, not only In the domestic 
domain as mentioned above, but also in the oublic sorere as a 

hSrbrothfjH 01, t0 ? e L S °? Wh ° iS often competing with h?s Slder 
half-brother in a neighboring tent for oolitlcal oower and as 
confidant to other male camp ambers with whom she speaks? 

As Nelson (1973, 197*0 has noted in other ^ddle Eastern 
JS 1 '5 10S i, th } S . iS 3 CaSe in which a fe * ale ls able to exert 
do^i. era Si? lnfl " enc «. both directly and Indirectly; in tie public 
SSSJSImS 1 ! a P d ^ d res - Dected »«w «an be considered an 
iglg^atlon^roker who, through a variety of manioulative 

oth^n 1 S?f;f Ca ?, erfe f5 lvely Channel or """hold information from 
other politically active males in her society. 

is ipiL?° n irfK?' t he ?° Uns woman ' s United sphere of influence 
£L}!J** ly J w" her tent ' and she actively particioates in 
££ Jif^iS*™^" 8 t0 th H domaln - Communication between husband 
™Ll LLl* ? Uite u? en * often Jokln S ln tone > and although the 
ceSfrr^. 1 ? ,«K ab 3 e t0 T avel to the bazaa ^ s of nearby urban 
»2?J^i her u nusband receives orders from her concerning desired 
metier <n ?»v ILV*". f lce Patter or lantern. Relations between 
IrrVSTln? * t,? 1 ** dau S nfc er-in-law are close, which allows for an 
howlvir S S kin ? P ar ^ ne rshlp. other tents are not so fortunate, 
however, and spats between husband/wife and also mother-in-law/ 
daughter-in-law occur; in general, such relations seer to decend 
in part upon the specific personalities involved, alone with "a 
young woman's willingness to accept orders from other family 
members . J 

Decisions dealing with camp moves are in the hands of males, 
and usually are finalized only at the last minute; the women are 
then informed and they immediately begin to oack up their 
belongings, retrieve the few potatoes and onions which have been 
Buried near the tents for preservation, take down the tents with 
the aid of a male to take down the central pole, and help to load 
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?Xm7«picliS J? ?S e fSe h ™™, a ? d Car P theIr '•*•!•« »itb 

to be most frequently bothered by SlSstliS di?KJ£iXil dW V eeB 
diarrhea and const ' nation *i««» wV*£ ,1 difficulties such as 

for advicrc^Sra^iSSSi"^"}??"*?' * he ls often consulted 
search of helo, SXoX thfcosJ of^u^if dlc »}/**«"« in' 
serves the £o£ as a^S-|Sj th "" * '^ ° W ^^ * h ° 

yet to give birth to children ^,«^!!? ln the camp who have 
inrertiiitv, and have exn^L^, e Sr^ R: f 1 L COncerned about their 
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Although only a re* of t£ ,£2r£?\7££r existence in Sarin, 
females of the camp have eone to S£JS terate 2 nd none of the 
in a military boar ^school It X£5 'anSVS the J r y0Uths is 
remained in .Varin for the summer SS L'^f 1 ^* fe ? of the Six-Is who 
This is a group whi?S ££ prSvIS tScces^S^ ££?"**? S ??° 01 * 
and agriculture, both males and rIS2?fS , ^ oth Pastoral ism 

pake the transitioHeSen tE Sfl!f.nSSJth e 2f/ bl ;iJS k 

Pastora.activ^J^^ 



III. PROGRAMS RELATING TO AFGHAN WOMEN 

Afghan women and the development orocess a-e also included" ^m* 
Dart "SpST Uy ^ ilitafced through the JslistSce ofty counter. 
S fc 4ct h ar: f a a ppS?i^e r d: alUable inSightS ~ latln « t0 «*« ««Pl« 

wUh th^Sfv^^r 63 ^^!? a ° hange ° f governaent occurred, and 
!i t ?4hLf evoiUti ° n ° f April 27 > 1 978, the Democractic Republic 
atter2?™f ?" "** establi ^ed. Subsequently there havTbee*n 
tJ lone o" t i2 ^!^ nmenfcal t .? r g a «^aticr. which relate specifically 
ho„f ? programs mentioned below, and changes in nersonnel* 

a?so bISn 'in^^yr 6 a P5" ca "e. ^ese recent d^elo.omentl^e 
aiso Deen included in my discussion. 

h^t-r^*? t0 exa!Bln i n S th e present-day situation, a short 
Sne oV the fl^fl^ "^"^ P~ S ran,s in Afghanistan is necessary. 
a"*«v!V?« I .leaders of the nation to take interest in c-:uch " 
chanri f^S/i*? * manullah (1919-1929). Intent uoon social 
c f ;f' Amanullah initiated a series of reforms relating to Afghan 
S£i? W 5- Ch inc . luded the establishment of the first girls' ° 
o^2«J; ? inCS * e reisn of Amir Sher Ali Kh ^n (186 3-66: 13*8-79) 
2SI i^ Masses for girls had existed, but Amanullah desired a 
o n e ' ensiv \ curriculura for " fcne students. With the aid of 
SJSi aya r h ° Served as Principal, M as t U rat (Purity) Gills' 
slEtent^^VS JU KabUi in 1920 ' and-Inltialirioii *0 
students attended (Mermen 119:1975-1976). In the next few years 
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of the king's progressive reign, additional educational facilities 
for females appeared in the capital city, and by 1925 it was 
proclaimed that formal education for the daughters of civil 
servants was obligatory. 

In 1928 Queen Suraya authored a series of articles for a 
Kabul newspaper concerning women's rights in Islam, and noted 
that religious tenets did not advocate extreme veiling; in 
addition, a news bulletin was printed on green paDer specifically 
for women. The queen arranged meetings with a number of females 
throughout the capital, and she urged that they participate in the 
development of the nation. Indeed, the city of Kabul was 
apportioned into districts, and representatives were selected 
from each area to work for women's education and general welfare. 

In addition, Suraya- also -organized -women 'a court s-to~deal -with 

their problems of maltreatment and divorce. 

Shortly thereafter Amanullah sent a number of Afghan women 
to Turkey to study midwifery, and some females began to work in 
the capital city's match factory. In addition to attempting to 
abolish arranged marriages and polygyny, the king finally ruled 
that even the wearing of chadri was Illegal (Stewart 1973). 
Such radical changes were met with strong resistance by Afghanistan's 
conservative populace and, although a number of additional 
factors were a^o involved, Amanullah' s somewhat oremature 
attempts at women's emancipation led to his abdication in 1929. 

Women's programs assumed a low profile for decades following 
these events. Then in 1959, under the direction of Mohammad 
Daoud, who was then Prime Minister during the reign of King Zahir 
Shah, females again were allowed to apoear unveiled in public. 
Subsequently a new era in women's activities was initiated. 
Since Daoud assumed leadership of the country after the coup 

*. e vw fc ?£ 1 973, he had been generally considered the major patron 
or the Afghan women's movement, the official expression of which 
was largely through the activities of the government -sponsored 
Afghan rfomen's Organization. 

* t-J^t present regime has also voiced its interest in the status 
Ox the female sector of the populace. Noor Mohammad Taraki , 
Chairman of the Revolutionary Council and Prime Minister of the 
newly created Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, presented his 
nrst public statement to the nation via radio on Mav 9, 1978, 
and included the subject of women in his review of the revolutionary 
goals of the new government. The twelfth goal out of 30 points 
that were mentioned concerning domestic oolicy was "the ensuring 
o* equality of right s of women with men in all soc ia l. econoricV 
political, and civil aspects ." At such an initial stay <» n»" 
new government's rule, this official reference to the females of 
Afghanistan is encouraging. In addition, included in the initial 
group of new ministers was a female physician, Dr. Anahita 
Ratebzad. She was appointed Minister of Social Affairs, and 
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placed under her supervision were a variety of programs relating 
to Afgnan women, some of which had previously been under the 
auspices of other ministries. 



AFGHAN (DEMOCRATIC) WOMEN'S ORGANIZATION : 

Pounded in 1946, the Afghan Women's Organization (Masesay 
Naswan) was a governmental institution affiliated with the — 
Ministry of Education. Included in the previous government's 
seven-year plan was a budget for the organization of 98 million 
afghanis (US$2.5 million) which represented about .2 percent of 

-the .total_aaount~allotted for- all -govemsient-mintslrries -and 

offices. Its headquarters in Kabul was housed in a large compound 
in Shar-i-Nau (Mew City), and there were 16 provincial branches 
located in major urban centers throughout the provinces. As 
stated in Article 1 of its charter (Herraon 120:1076-1977), the 
basic goal of the organization was: 

...to further extend the women's covement by increasing 
the participation cf Afghan women in the orogress and 

modernization of the Afghan community through the 

increase in training and education of women. . .and the 
improvement- of their social and political status. 

Since the recent revolution, this grcuD of economic and also 
educated elite women has been replaced by the Afghan Democratic 
Women's Organization ( Sosnan-i-Zanaan-i-Democratic-i-Afghanistan ) 
in both Kabul and the provinces^ Founded more than a decade ago, 
this is a leftist-oriented women's political grouo also composed 
of the educated elite which is associated with the People's' Party. 
The present organization is under the auspices of newly established 
Ministry of Social Affairs , and the compound of the Drevious 
Afghan Women's Organization (AWO) has become the location of both 
the new ministry and the Afghan Democratic women's Organization 
(ADWO). 

Although many changes will undoubtedly be made in the future, 
when I spoke in June with Suraya, the new president of ADWO, she 
mentioned that major pre-*r evolutionary activities of AWO were to 
be continued. Thus a review 0? these undertakings is of value 
in spite of the fact that many personnel changes~have subsecuently 
occurred. 

Mermon : Since 195*1 AWO had published a women's magazine of 
the Good Housekeeping genre by the name of Mermon ( Woman ). 
After the recent revolution, no publication of the ADWO has 
appeared, but it plans to produce one shortly. Included here is 
a brief review of some important topics included in Drevious 
issues of Mermon ; not only do these Drovide valuable" information 
about one sector cf the Afghan female populace, but also it will 
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Mernto^e^ed^sf-LJIb'fno^frt! 165 aiso ««* circulation, 

Afghan" fSalf soSlty! esn^ciallv 2oL^S nS f SEa11 p ° rtion ° f 

interested in the activities S ?hf^ S e< ? uc f*°rs and those 

could be seen or coffJI tabLJ in ^h^ f^ i f afci ° n ' ^ if often 

A brief examination o?thf ' te ts J-^Sf V 00 "* ° f Kabul l««*ti. 

some of the interests o^ these «"-en^?S ^ azlne Wil1 «l«»trate 

following general selections? ' each ' 1SSUe c ^"^i^c the 

^iSSSSsT^f eVSntS ^•^•"on. or national 

Af &^r^g?2 a ? i e?c:) n 5CtiVitleS ^™ nces, 
International women's activities 
Islam and women 

?a ??2i4s Eh I?cT er " (P ° etS ' SinSerS ' historical 

Pa Sr i t h ?on:V!c?f dren ' S iUneSSeS - P»«T. 
Child Dsychology 

"SSlTpJESS/eET «'«•«!«... general 

Poetry ' 

Fiction (romance, adventure ^ 

Cooking redoes 

Fashion 

Beauty tips/hair styles 

co.tuSr^^iST^SS.^f-S; 11 We \ rinS *'""i«ial Afghan 
other sections was the SSflf - the country, while featured in 
few years artless Seouen^deali *^lt~°\< *? the last 
women, and women's -iehts Sat *?«*. I , the sub ^ ect of working 

issues featured ^t-^f 2* t also a P°P u lar topic; recent 
Women are wor^in Ihe wo^/* ««* f ollow *n«= "562 Million 
There is fio ReaJ g ?rSedSm K„ ! 8 -^L as ' rfoBen Depend on Men 
Obstructions On the S^; L^ S ?' . * e ShaU Fi ght Any 
and «Fen,al e * So'SfiS ^X^JlT.^^" and Egress," 
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valuable communicative purpose in soite of Its notation* hnu 

'^tif^ r S also /requently aade in issues of Meraon . These 
««nJn^!; al K Were far / rom bel «S subservient wo«e5r5£ W 
co "J ra _ r y^ bravery .and_-sacri f ice „ characterize- their leeerdarv^ 
actions, and these attributes continue at oresent to be Idolized " 
qualities for Afghan females as well as rnai.es? Realized 

Rabia Balkhi was a renowned Tajik poetess who was the 
daughter of the king of Ballch during the XeTfth centlrj So 
rttll^f r? ? er intellect fchat she served as advisor to he? 
father's ainisters. Rabia fell in love with a slave Baktasb 
and when her brother found the many love poems ShS hid written 
Sni-i^T? t0 °E 6y hln and Sive u ? her romance The lovers ' 
£??!??? ?H Cee ? secretl y cn the desert, and subsequently 
Rabia's brother imprisoned her in a deserted cublic batr F— 

in Li*™ b £f° r< ! he „ r death she wrote c * fc he wails of he dungeon 
in her own blood. Today pilgrims continue to visit ^bia's 
grave m Balkh, a number of girls' schools bear her we and a 
uL y Slh?fpo-;SL FilnS Pr ° dUeed a ^^-^th fil^f frf 

Another major heroine by the name of Malawi was * „ at er 

S r Se r iI?r '?" f Sha 2 tr °° PS durin S the S eoond Lg!o-Ifghan War 
lfU»n la fr e . nlnete «nth century. Legend has it that when the 
o£ S 5£?JS erS v er 5 ° n the verge of retreatins at the battle 
the^iSSr?;?; i^ dah ^, thiS brave Pushfcun W0R1£ " ™ shed onto 
returnini £ r? *? °f lled . t0 thera > thus shariiri S the sen into 
returning to fignt. As she waved her veil in the ai*> t- re troo^ 

-2i£^f£ 1 5 1 ^\ Ur *i n8 and lafcer " decisively won 'he battle ? 
if nam^d ^^ 1 "? h - ° ne ° f the ca ? itaI ' s la *^t girls' schools 
£U£??f? ? *V? 1S Woraan ' and J' ust recently the maternity 
hospital in Kabul was named f'alalai. 

A third heroine of a more greneral nature _s fch* Afrhan 
h?^h e ?;,t ?^ aCtUa J ly su n>rlsm e in this fanily-orlenJirSd 
JifVI fertlli ty society, her patience and sacrifice for her 
?« i ™f? ar » e * d «: aliEed in '""any a poem and song, and Mothers' Day 
is a major holiday in Afghanistan. In the past, the Afghan 
Women's Organization has annually held large Mothers' Day 
KES* n n tH ai v ab A " ditori ™ ««<»• nominated by their children, 
T~lntJ ? fc he Year h aV e been chosen. A special issue of Keraon 
devoted to mothers has also appeared annually which has include d 
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biographles of each woman who received an award in addition to 
poetry and artwork submitted by readers. Biographies usually 
stress the poverty these women have had to endure along with the 
economic activities such as tailoring, embroidery, etc., which 
they have undertaken to support and educate their children (who 
usually have all received university degrees). 

Along with changing the official date of Mothers* Day, the 
new regime has recently stressed the important role of the Afghan 

mother in a symbolic sense. In early May, 1973, Dr. Anahita 

Ratebzad (who was then Minister of Social Affairs) net with a 
group of women at the Afghan Democratic Women's Organization 
along with a number of students from Rabia Balkhi Lycee to 
celebrate the revolution. In addition tc stressing the 
inequalities women of the country have had to endure, she compared 
the revolution itself to a newborn baby which needs nurturing 
from all Afghan mothers to survive and grow. A comparison which 
is immediately understood by many Afghan females, in later 
meetings with kindergarten teachers, in other speeches, and also 
when I interviewed her in June Anahita repeated this simile. 

Mermon/Laws Pertaining to Women : In a series of 1977 
issues of Mermon , sections of the Civil Law of Afghanistan which 
pertained specifically to Afghan women and their legal rights 
were published in both Farsi and Pushtu. These were laws that 
had been passed by Parliament in 1976, all were in accord with 
Islamic legal tenets, and some of them were in fact quite 
supportive of women. 

It must be remembered, however, that this women's periodical 
was limited in circulation. A further communicative drawback 
was the extremely formal style in which the laws were written; 
this made them difficult for readers who were even university 
graduates to understand fully. Moreover, in this largely 
Illiterate society where for many the government is a distant 
authority which is best to avoid, the majority of both sexes are 
not aware of the existence of these laws at all. For these men 
and women, tradition is de facto, and females frequently suffer; 
for example, divorce may be impossible for females to obtain, or 
women may have to "give" their inheritance to their brothers. 

The new government plans to rewrite the Civil Law and as 
Suraya, President of the Afghan Democratic Women's Organization, 
mentioned during our interview in June, many portions relating 
to women are scheduled to be changed. However, on Hay 14, 1978, 
Decree #3 (Article 1) of the Revolutionary Council of the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan stated that until further 
notification, cost laws which previously existed are still 
applicable. Thus the following selections of the Civil Law are 
relevant to this discussion: 



Article H8 : 

JMARRIAGEj 
Article 60 : 

Article 61 : 
Article 62: 



Article 


63: 


Article 


6b: 


Article 


65: 


Article 


66: 


Article 


63,- 


Article 


69: 


Article 


70: 


Article 


71: 



Documents pertaining to marriage, divorce, and the 
proof of parentage and succession shall be registered 
with the courts. 



Marriage is a contract which legalizes intercourse 
between man and woman with the object to establish a 
family, and it creates rights and obligations for 
both parties. 

The marriage contract shall be registered, and three 
copies shall be made and distributed to courts, 
husband, and wife. 

Engagement is permissible if the woman is not married 

nor in her divorce period ( Eddat ). 

•Eddat: a three-month period following divorce during 
which the divorcee is not permitted to marry 
according to Shariat jurisprudence 

* Death Eddat : a four-month period during which a 

female whose husband has died cannot marry 

A man cannot request marriage of a woman during her 
divorce period. 

Engagement is a premise for marriage and either of the 
two parties — man or woman — can give this up. 

If a gift is given and the engagement is broken, 
either party can demand to have the gift (or cash 
equivalent) returned. 

Requests of marriage must be asked frankly and 
received openly in front of witnesses. 

Badal (the exchange of two women between two tribal 
grouDs, etc.) without the individual's agreement is 
illegal. 

Where a person marries two women, each shall be 
entitled to a separate marriage portion. 

Marriage is not adequate until the male completes 
the age of 18 and the female completes the age of 16. 

a. Where the female is not 16 years of age, marriage 
may be concluded only through her father or the 
competent court. 

b. the marriage of a miner girl whose age is less 
than 15 shall never be permissible. 

The contract of marriage (nikah) is accepted. by the 
court if: 

1. the offer is made by one party and accepted by 
the other 

2. this is performed In the presence of two witnesses 

3. there are no legal prohibitions. 



Article 80: 



Article 82: 



When a wise girl attaining her majority age marries, 
her marriage shall be binding. 

Marriage to one's direct ancestors or to his own 
descendants or to the descendants of one's father and 
mother and the first layer of descendants of one : s 
fore fat tiers is prohibited. 

Marriage to the widows of one's ancestors or 
descendants is prohibited. 

Polygamy (polygyny) can take place after these 

conditions are fulfilled: 

1. when there is no fear of injustice between the 
wives 

when a person has financial sufficiency to sustain 
the wives (that is, when he can provide food, 
clothes, a suitable house, and medical care) 
when there is legal expediency (that is, when the 
first wife is childless or when she suffers from 
diseases which are hard to be treated) 

Article 87 : The female whose husband does not follow Article 86 
can demand a divorce f roni the court . 



2. 



3. 



|H0T5:| A selection appearing in Sermon (1977) noted that Article 
88 contained a statement of the right of a female to work 
in public and earn a salary; it was mentioned that with 
economic independence will cone social independence . It 
also noted that Article 83 dealt with the fact that both 
male and female must equally agree to a divorce. I could 
not locate this in the original Civil Law, however. 

Article 89 : During marriage when a person conceals his previous 
marriage to more than one wife and when he has not 
secured clear consent of a woman, the newly married 
wife can demand divorce. 



{EVIDENCES OP MARRIAGE} 



Article 90 : 



Article 91 : 
Article 92: 



Article 93 : 



A complete marriage shall create all rights and 
obligations for the spouses, such as maintenance of 
the wife, right to inheritance, obligation to prove 
blood lineage, and to avoid prohibited acts. 
It is prohibited to marry the sister of one's wife. 
Marriage of a Muslim woman to a non-Muslim man shall 
be null. A Muslim man can marry a woman who believes 
in divine books, however (Jew, Christian, etc.). 
Children shall be subject to the religion of their 
father. 

If a man has a Muslim wife he can nonetheless marry 
a non-Muslim woman. 



Article 99 : The wife shall be entitled to a specified marriage 
portion ( mahr ; bride price, bride payment). 



Article 


100: 


Article 


IOU: 


Article 


105: 


Article 


106: 


Article 


107: 


Article 


103: 


Article 


109: 


Article 


110: 


Article 


111 


Article 


113 


Article 


11H 
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Property whose ownership is transferrable nay be 
determined as the marriage portion. 

The woman can demand the husband to determine mahr 
after or prior to copulation. 

If separation takes place before copulation, the wife 
shall be entitled to one half of the mahr . 

If separation takes place before copulation by the 
wife, the mahr shall be abolished. 

If separation takes place before copulation, the wife 
is entitled to full clothing. 

If separation - takes place after copulation the mahr 
must be given. 

If a woman is engaged to a sick man who dies, he must 
have Dreviously written her share of inheritance in 
his will. 

The mahr is the sole property of the wife; she can 
exercise any ownership power over her marriage 
portion. 

Once the mahr is given it cannot be taken back frorr. 

the woman. 

A father cannot take the m ahr from his daughter. 

The wife cannot be forced to place all or part of her 
marriage portion at the disposal of the husband or 
any other person. If the husband dies before the 
woman receives the mahr , she has the right of 
inheritance and also the mahr. 



JRESIDcMCEl 
Article 115 : 

Article 116 : 



The husband shall provide suitable residence for his 

wife. 

If one has more than one wife, they cannot be forced 

to reside together. 



[ALIMONY ( MA INTSM AKCS )1 



Article 117 



Article 118 



After a marriage contract ( nikah ) is settled, the 

man must provide alimony for the woman even i f she 

still resides in her father's household. 

If the woman has refused without any reason to 

reside in the household of the man, he need not pay 

alimony. 

The woman has the right to refuse to go to her 

husband's residence if it is not suitable or when 

her immediate mahr has not been paid. 

Alimony consists of food, clothes, residence, and 
medical treatment. 



Article 


119: 


Article 


120: 


Article 


121: 


Article 


122: 



Article 123 : 
Article 125 : 
Article 126: 
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If the husband refuses to pay alimony and the court 
discovers this, he will be forced to pay. 

Even if the husband is in Jail he must pay allr&ony. 
If the husband is absent, the court has the power to 
take his possessions to pay alimony. 
The woman cannot obtain aliir.ony if: 

1. she goes out of the residence without permission 
.. . of the.Jausband x>r wh. n she goes out for illegal 

purposes . 

2. she does not submit to conjugal affairs. 

The husband must provide alimony as well as he is 
financially able; this must be enough to sustain the 
woman. 

If the husband has not paid alimony for a period of 
time and he is judged to be responsible for this, the 
amount must be paid in retrospect. 

Following divorce during the period of E ddat (three- 
month period during which divorcee cannot marry) 
alimony must be paid by the husband. 



I DISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE! 



Article 133 : 

At the 
time of 
marriage : 



Later: 




|DIV0RCE| 




Article 


135: 


Article 


137: 


Article 


139: 


Article 


l'JO: 


Article 


1IJ1: 



Article Ibii: 



Annulling a marriage is acceptable when: 

1. the process of nikah (forming of the carriage 

contract) is not conducted correctly 

one of the related parties is insane (ran or 

woman) 
3. there is deficiency in the amount cf mahr 

(marriage payment) fixed for the woman 
**. there is cusing 



Divorce shall be Issued by the husband or the 
authoritative court. 

Divorce granted by the husband s'oa.ll be valid even 
though he may be stupid or sick (but not rental ly 
retarded) . 

The husband can divorce his wife orally or in writing. 
An incapacitated wife shall not be divorced by her 
husband or her husband's father. 

The following individuals cannot obtain a divorce 
from their wives: 

1. a husband who is deranged 

2. a very elderly man who is senile 
3- a drunkard 

The husband must repeat three times that he divorces 
his wife. 



ISEPARATI QN D UE TO A DEFECT] 

Article 176: A wife can demand separation when her husband is the 
victim of a disease whose recovery is impossible or 
when intercourse with him is harmful. 



ISEPARATIQN DUE TO KARMj 



Article 183 : 



When a wife receives harm from intercourse she can 
demand separation. 



^SEPARATION DUE TO ABSSSCEJ 
Article 19't : When a husband 



1 PARENTAG E | 
Article 213 : 

Article 237 : 



Article 


24C: 


Art: 


Lcle 


2kk: 


Artj 


icle 


2*8: 



Article 


2**9: 


Article 


251: 




ilNHERI?/ 


\ucq 


Article 


2Q01: 


Article 


2C02: 


Article 


2019: 



s gone for more than three vears a 
wife can demand separation... 



Any child born to a married ccuole belongs to the 
husband. 

The mother has the priority right to care for a child 
during marriage: during a separation ceriod the 
mother or her relatives have the right to care for 
a child for two years. 

If these individuals cannot care for the child during 
separation, the husband's relatives have the right 
to do to. 

The father of the child pays for child care charges. 
Where the wife does not cohabit with her husband and 
where the age of the child is more than five years, 
the courts may place the child in the care of the 
spouse who is most interested in the welfare of the 
child. 

The care period of a male child shall end when he is 
seven years of age; the care period of a female child 
shall end when she is nine years of age. 
Where it is proven that the person taking care of 
the child is not in the interest of the child (even 
if this is the father), the court can place the child 
in the care of the second person er,tit)ed. 



Causes of inheritance are marriage or blood relations. 

Inheritance is in accordance with the shares fixed 
by the Shariat. 



A male receives twice as 
a female. 



much inheritance as does 
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1CIVIL SCRVA.'CTr* LAV.' j 

Article 3^ : Civil servants cf the ferrale sex are entitled to 30 
days of leave before child delivery and 30 days 
after ielivery, but this leave cannot exceed three 
times r er the period of service as a civil servant. 

Kith regard to official employment , equal pay exists for both 
men and women, and respondents often voiced surprise that any 
inequality in this rerard could exist in other "V-ore advanced' 1 
societies, Hiring procedures- also appear, to. be- egalitarian in the 
official realm, although the individual female's ability to cope 
with more subtle forms of en -the -Job discrimination largely 
determines how long she will survive in the position. 

All women ever the age of 18 have the right to vote in general 
elections if they possess a taskir/t (official registration card); 
at present, only a very small sector of the fer.ale populace have 
these cards. "any educated women in urban :er.ters (especially in 
Kabul) do ezercise their right to vote, however, and are quite 
pi-oud cf this pr'vilere. 

Sere women from Kabul ar.d the provinces are also appointed 
as reoresentatives in the government's Loya Jlrrah (General 
Assembly), and in 1976-7" 7 12 females nominated by the Afghan 
Women's Organization participated in this large assembly; many 
of these women were principals of schools or active members of 
AWO. It is hoped that the new regime will continue increasing 
female participation in this area. 

Major Activities of the Organization : In both Kabul and the 
country's major provincial centers, the organization sponsors 
schools for married women who are otherwise precluded from 
attending primary and secondary public educational institutions. 
There are approximately 1,50C students in the Kabul facility 
enrolled in grades 1-12; 50 feirale teachers are on the staff 
and a library, which is also open to the public, is present. 
Since 1965 more than 800 women have graduated with twelfth grade 
diplomas, and some have later continued their studies at Kabul 
University or the Teacher Training Institute. In the provincial 
centers, coursework is more oriented towards basic literacy; 
enrollment is considerably lower, and there are no secondary 
level classes for these women. 

Under the auspices of the Vocational Services Department of 
the organization, a variety of training courses are also conducted 
in both the capital and provincial branches. Subjects o fered 
include typing, hair dressing, home economics, tailoring, 
embroidery, and knitting. In the northern and western rrovincial 
branches, rug weaving is also taught. The Diplomatic Wives 
Association has Just recently donated a hone economics laboratory 
for the center in Kabul, and there seems to be much enthusiasm 
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for this subject. In both the capital and the provincial centers 
I visited, it was mentioned that graduates from the organization's 
tyoing courses are In great demand by government offices. 

Women who are skilled in tailoring and embroidery nay work 
for the organization itself; articles produced are sold for fixed 
amounts and the maker receives 30 percent cf the selling price. 
At the center in Kabul there is a small gift shop which sells the 
handiwork of each provincial branch. 

Assoc lated~with the" Social Serviclsll' Directorate /a course" is" 
also held for women In Kabul in the techniques of social work. 
Following their studies, they are employed "by the organization 
where they plan activities in the areas of nutrition, child care, 
and related topics. They work for the "eradication of undesirable 
customs" such as unwanted arranged marriages, and also assist the 
organization in its welfare work. 

Afghanistan's kindergartens, which are all coeducational, 
are under the auspices of the organization, and teachers for 
these institutions are trained at the center in Kabul. At 
present 17$ teachers are active throughout the country, and 145 
of these women are employed in the capital city Itself. Eleven 
kindergartens and two nurseries exist in Kabul, while 16 kinder- 
gartens and one nursery are found at provincial -rar.c'.es; enroll- 
ment totals approximately 5,000 children. The cost for a nine- 
month term is about 2,000 afghanls (US$50) in Kabul, but in the 
provinces the sum Is somewhat less. Although preference for 
children of working mothers Is given, not all of the students 
are in this category. The President of Kindergartens and 
Nurserier, Xarima Kishtnand, recently mentioned that with the 
new recline they plan to establish a number of additional 
facilities throughout the country; prices will be lowered to 
enable more families to participate, and such services will be 
fr«e to the poor. 

Seminars and short courses are held twice each year for 
kindergarten teachers, and similar activities are also frequently 
organized for women employees who are involved in other fields. 

Some welfare-oriented committees exist which are lately 
voluntary In nature. These include the law committee (a small 
group of female lawyers which hears women's problems and refers 
them to the proper courts), the welfare committee (a group 
which handles in part the mother and child fund for needy widows), 
and the fine arts committee (a group of artists which plans 
special Issues of i'ermor. ) ♦ 

Adjacent to the organization's compound in Kabul Is Zainab 
Cinema which provides large auditorium facilities fcr various 
conferences and programs. Each year a national conference is 
held and every province sends two representatives to discuss past 
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and future activities of the organization. Programs on Mothers' 
Day, Children's Day, International Health Day, etc., are well 
attended and publicized in hereon. P.eDi'esentatives from the 
organization are also sent abroad' to conferences relating to 
education, health, women's rights, and similar subjects. 

Selected Interviews: When in April I spoke with Azlza Aziz, 
General Secretary to the President, she mentioned that the 
organization was planning to expand all existing programs and also 
desired to increase the circulation of Menron magazine. Thev seem 
to have lacked sufficient finances for conferences, however,* and 
It was^thus difficult to provide funds for provincial enoloyees 
^ P f Clpate t .j n the5e csstl n?9- Supolies such as typewriters 
X« *^£ r°5i?ff We f e also d e«cient. The General Secretary 
thought that additional training for Afghan women was most needed 
in the areas of social work, vocational education, and kindergarten 
teaching, and it was stressed that the organization would easily 
be able to nominate qualified candidates if future opcortunitles 
were presented. 

.. ,„ In addltlOR to explaining the organization's suartv activities 
Nasifa r!ooariz s General Director of Information and Publication, 
noted that they planned to begin more Intensive work in the rural 
areas of the country. "Ke should work to change rural women's 
^??£^!~7 t he lf clo . the ?'" Programs were to include hyclene, 
chlldrearing, handicrafts (with an attempt to oreserve traditional 
T?wf! S h /S 1 ?* 6 S?? lity) » and agriculture-related undertakings. 
Tt was hoped tha* nubile units, equipped with venerators, 
n^ii^^'rf 141 r Ji E strl P s r ° r audio-visual instruction could be 
utilized. It would be necessary for every provincial branch to 
have a vehicle, and unfortunately sufficient funds were lacking 
Tor such a large-scale undertaking. Some 35 trained social 
workers were to participate in this work. 

hr an ,?/ M M 3 u ? h 2 P i t ' We spoke * ltn the dlr *<*°** of the local AWO 
branch (which nad been established in 1963) along with a number 
of teachers (all female except for one male tvoinsr teacher) 
employed by the organization. The kindergarten was extreinelv 
active and contained three separate classes of children. The 
M? g .v ? had so :nany students that thev had tc take turns in 
using the elgnt rachlnes. Other programs did not aooear to be 
so active, however, but there were a few young girls" learninr 
rug weaving, some women sewing uniforms for factory workers, ""and 
ethers involved In embroidery work. 

,.».».. Iu e dlrec * or was quite positive about her work and thought 
that the organization's weekly programs on Women's Day at the 
large mosque of the city were very successful (see profile for 
XSInS' Pr ?. vlnclal Urban Centers). However, she fSund the local 
*i™ , f u r *f "f en,s activities extremely conservative. -Women 
fj!!!h ? ^ ln thelr homes ' but fchls isn,t acknowledged by 
their husbands... our women are too subservient to men and don't 
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know how to stand up for their rights... the husbands don't 
appreciate our work here and many won't let their wives attend." 

Other difficulties were also voiced. Communication with the 
AWC center In Kabul were thought to be sorely lacking, and the 
staff felt as If they had been "forgotten." It was mentioned that 
local problems were not understood and their suggestions were 
usually ignored by the center. The provincial branch's budget 
was very limited ,_and none of the employees were ever nominated 

for additional training or ~sc'nbla^snipsv~~ Their compound- lease- 

was about to expire and, due to lack of finances, they did not 
have enough tables and chairs for conferences they wanted to 
sponsor. In addition, although they wanted to expand their 
activities into rural areas near Xazar Sharif, they had no vehicle. 

When we discussed what types of training programs were felt 
to be irost needed for Afghan women, the response was: "Anything. 
We need help in education, in health, in all areas." The director 
said that she personally thought that English training was 
necessary io that women could read books and magazines published 
about their areas of specialization and also could then communicate 
with foreign women. ... 

In conservative Kandahar the director and teachers at the 
local AWO branch (which had been established in 1957) thought 
that recently women of the city were developing more interest in 
their activities, ft literacy course was in process in one room, 
and approximately twelve older women were sitting outside in the 
morning sun involved in handiwork (Kandahar is famous for its 
intricate white-thread embroidery). One teacher mentioned 
emphatically, "The time has cone to work for Afghan women. I'll 
even wear a chadrl if that's what it takes to reach conservative 
women and teach them." The group had been travelling to nearby 
rural reas with a car obtained from the local government and 
conducting short classes in family health and nutrition; women 
from about ten compounds had assembled to listen, and it seemingly 
was quite successful. Then the car had broken down and this 
activity had been postponed indefinitely. 

A major oroblem discussed was the lack of qualified 
teachers to work full-time at the organization; instructors from 
the public schools came frequently to help, however. Literacy 
was seen to be the key to women's advancement, and the training 
of more female teachers was seen to be mosv, important to these 
professionals. 

The Herat branch of AWO seemed to be extremely active, md 
was in fact finding its compound too small for its planned under- 
takings. Typing courses, literacy classes, and a kindergarten 
were in session as we spoke with the local director and a home 
economics teacher. It was mentioned that the conservative 
orientation of many of the city's residents made it very difficult 
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for women to work In the public sphere, but more females were 
finding employment outside of their households each year and Job 
opportunities seemed to exist; Indeed, the organization found it 
difficult tc ::eep up with the demands of local government offices 
for their trained typists. Women of Herat had shown most 
interest recently in literacy courses and in learning rug weaving, 
and they planned to expand these activities in the near future. 
The organization also provided a catering service to both offices 
and homes; orders for special foods were placed one day in 
advance, and students in the home economics courses prepared them. 
-Just during- our short- interfiew,- two-requests were"received~from~ — 
government offices by telephone, and this novel activity aopeared 
to be very successful. Approximately a 10 afghanl (50$) profit 
was made from each order. 

Herat is almost 600 miles from Kabul and, as to be expected, 
the staff noted that communications with the center was ouite 
poor. When their typewriters were in need of repair , it was 
necessary to send them all the way to the caoital city because 
no local facilities for such work exist, and sometimes the 
machines never returned. 

The training of better female teachers was thought to be 
crucial by these women. Another area which they felt to be of 
utmost necessity was the establishment of nurseries so that females 
could more easily work in the public sphere. 



In June I spoke with Suraya, a woman of about thirty-five 
with a background In law who Is President of the Afghan Democratic 
Women's Organization. In addition to outlining the 13-year 
history of her political group, she discussed some post- 
revolutionary plans for their organization. It was first 
mentioned that a number of laws which pertain to Afghan women 
will be changed for their benefit, and that AOWO will see to it 
that more females are made aware of the existence of their legal 
rights; literacy of women was also seen to be crucial. "3ut it 
will take time.. .it's only *»6 days since the revolution and we 
can't right all wrongs immediately. . .in three years women's 
status in Afghanistan will be different." Teams of women had 
been sent to each provincial branch of the organization (whose 
personnel had also been changed) to review their regional 
activities and specific problems; the teams had not returned to 
Kabul at that point, but when they did, there was to be a general 
meeting to discuss their findings. "With dedication we'll succeed 
ir reaching rural women... women from the provinces will work in 
'heir home regions and they won't come to Kabul and stay." 

Suraya said that they will strongly encourage women to work 
outside of their homes. "They must obtain sufficient salaries... 
and have kindergarten facilities available to them." The cost of 
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Kabul kindergartens was said to be lowered to one-tenth of its 
previous price. Remuneration for women who prepare handicrafts 
for the organization was to be increased, while at the same tiir.e 
the cost of the articles in the gift shop was going to be lowered 
so that more customers would buy them. Arranged with the Ministry 
of Commerce were to be women's cooperatives in rug weaving and 
other activities. 

Conferences are to be encouraged at the ^organization, as is_ 

" communication "with - women ""in "othe"r~counfc"rTesr Suiraya rioted "that" 
in May a group of women representing ADWO attended a conference 
of the International Democratic Federation of Women in Moscow; 
118 countries were said to have been represented at the event. 

When I asked the President what types of professions she felt 
that Afghan women should be encouraged to enter, she said, "I want 
to see Afghan women have the opportunity to be whatever they want — 
even pilots. It should be their choice completely. Eut the 
professions most needed today in Afghanistan are those of physician, 
teacher, and nurse." 

Also in June I spoke with Dr. Anahita P.atebzad, an enthusiastic 
middle-aged physician, who was at that time Minister of Social 
Affairs. Since then she has assured an ambassadorial post, but 
her comments concerning Afghan women are nonetheless worthy of 
mention. Dr. Ratebzad first discussed the situation of Afghanistan 
as a whole, and stated that women's low status was basically a 
reflection of the nation's poor economy. She recalled her school- 
ing, and noted that although educational facilities have increased 
year by year, especially for females In urban areas, the economy 
has not advanced enough to allow then to make use of their skills 
and effectively participate In their country's development. 

In addition, Anahita stated that "Afghan women lack self- 
confidence because they have been socialized to be subservient. 
They are servants in their own households who rust be enlightened." 
Although she saw the education of woiren to be the key to their 
advancement, the minister also mentioned that conservative 
orientations must also be changed. "Even university graduates of 
both sexes say that Mohammad told us that women should be like 
this or like that... but Mohammad wouldn't have made these 
proclamations today! Our world has changed since his time!" In 
addition, she stated that mullahs (Islamic religious leaders) 
themselves must advocate wonen's rights. 

With respect to future programs Involving women, Dr. 
Ratebzad saw provincial cities and towns as centers from which 
contact with rural females would be made. Sne said that the 
Afghan Democratic Women's Organization will establish "women's 
houses" throughout aach region — initially in urban settings and 
later In rural areas — where females vrlll assemble to undertake 
Income-generating activities such as embroidery, rug and basket 
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weaving, fruit packaging;, sack making, etc. Alongside these 
houses, kindergartens and nurseries are to be established to 
care for their children. The ADWO will be responsible for finding 
local markets for. the women's products and, having met recently 
with the Minister of Commerce, Anahita said that he had Dromised 
to arrange foreign markets for such. I asked her about female 
agricultural activities such as dairying and ooultry raising, and 
it was mentioned that she had also met recently with the Minister 
of Agriculture. They plan to begin small factories for the 
production of cheese, railk, etc., and employ women in the units. 
"I also told him that women are generally cleaner tnah men," she 
said with a laugh. 

Having served as a physician in rural public health orojects, 
the Minister admitted that this work would not be without" 
difficulty, and she felt that the major value of all of these 
undertakings was the opportunity to increase females' self-esteem 
as they become more active financial contributors to their family 
economies. 

When questioned about what types of additional training are 
zrost needed for educated Afghan women, she stated that the develop- 
ment of a cadre of understanding female teachers who would 
encourage their students to be creative and ask questions is of 
primary importance; this is unfortunately not the case in the 
Afghan educational system at present. Throughout our conversation, 
Dr. Ratebzad mentioned a number of times that the new government 
was in need of financial assistance, and she was extremely 
interested in the establishment of future training orograms and 
related projects for woren. 



KPKES'S COORDINATING COraiTTEE/OlttA aiZATIO.V FOR THE ENLIOKTENME.VT 

of yor-TEir ' ■" - ■ 

Under the auspices of the Ministry of Information and 
Culture, the Women's Coordinating Committee ( Committee Ensejar. ) 
as part of the Organization For the Enlightenment of Women 
\Soz~an-l -Tanwir-l-Afkor-i-Zanaan ) was established during Women's 
International Year in 1975. Largely a voluntary group, their 
initial activities were energetic and included the formation of 
provincial coordinating committees to imorove the general status 
of Afghan women. Recently, however, their major undertaking has 
been the production of a morning radio program, Family Life ; 
short dramas about various family problems are broadcast. In 
addition, questions concerning family-related conflicts sent in 
by listeners are answered, When I visited the committee's office 
following the revolution, I was told that it had recentlv been 
merged with the ADWO. 



WOVEN AND EDU C ATION : 

Education for Afrhan fenales constitutes a major route 
toward viable employment and participation In their nation's 
process of developre.it. Thus a number of educators were spoken 
with In both Kabul and provincial centers; these dedicated 
individuals 1 comments furnish valuable insights concarning: 
present fenale involvement In this area — as both students and 
teachers— -and also illustrate some of _the..difficulties_thev _ 
encounter. Some examples are included below. 

In the northern town of Ealkh (population: 6,000), we rr.et 
with a young fenale principal and faculty of ten worsen teachers 
at Farida 2alkhi Girls' School; all of these individuals are 
graduates of the Teacher Traininr Institute in J-Tazar Sharif and 
ran?e fron about 20 to 35 years of age. At present, Balkh lacks 
any local female teachers, and thus all of these educators r.ust 
travel daily from their homes in Mazar. This city Is only about 
fifteen rr.iles distant, but the bus trip sor.etlires takes almost 
an hour. 

The school presently contains some 500 £lrls in praaes 1-11, 
and enrollment was said to be increasing each year. In fact, 
nany rirls fron nearby villages (which only have facilities from 
Trades 1 to 3) core to tov.«n and live with relatives so that they 
can continue their education. The number of students had dropped 
drastically a few years ago when a male principal carne to this 
school, however; in this conservative community, r.any parents 
found this Intolerable and withdrew their daughters. V. f her. this 
man was transferred later, rr.ar.y £irls K * had waited at hone for 
four years subsecuently returned, and thus the present 11th nrade 
of 17 students is comparatively larte. *<ext year the school v;ill 
also contain a 12th rrrade. 

In spite of an all-fercaie staff, the attrition rate for 
girls who reach puberty is still cor.siseratie. "It's a waste — 
their farilles don't want then to be seen in public, and they 
Just sit at hone until they marry," said the principal. Other 
teachers benoar.ed the fact that r.any ~irls of the town never 
attended school because their fathers do not seer to find value 
in female education at all. It was also mentioned, however, that 
one pirl fror Balkh had lived In *'azar with relatives, completed 
12th ^rade at the G-rls' iycee there, and was presencly a 
student at Kabul University where she resided In the university 
dormitory for provincial women. Another 3alkh ferale was attending 
*:he Teacher Traininr Institute in *'azar and living In the wor.in's 
corrltory there. Both of these exceptional individuals were 
expecting to return to 3alV:h and teach. 

These educators' personal problems ir.cstly concerned their 
transportation problems (especially in winter) and their salaries 
of approximately *25 per nonth which they considered tc be 



ridiculously Iok. They enjoyed their work, however, and founo 
their students to be enthusiastic and better behaved than those 
In the girls' schcols of ?!azar. There was a general consensus 
that women's health was the major problem in 3all:h, and they 
suggested that nursing courses be locally established for the 
educated girls of the town. These women thought that if viable 
local employment in the field of healthwork could be obtained, 
more families would recognize the value of female education. 



xn Tashkargan (population: 36,000), another northern Afghan 
town considerably larger than Baikh, we also visited the local 
rirls' school and spoke with the fer.ale j.-l.ncioal and a few 
teachers. The school compound is larpe, and hung from the oine 
trees which surrounded the classrooc building were nuce^ous' 
chadrls (of both staff and students) blowing In the w<nd. Kith a 
student bodv of 935 (grades 1-12), the Institution er.oloys 17 
fecale and 13 nale teachers. Here again we found that nanv girls 
are taken cut of school at puberty "to get xarried," and the 12th 
grade was composed of only nine students. 

Both principal and teachers found the ''dark thinking"* of the 
community sor.eKhat difficult to deal with, and thev noted that 
many negative consents are received by females as they travel to 
and from school. n 3ut slowly they're seeing the iroortance of 
education — even for girls—and we have more students than ever 
before," said the principal. A dynamic individual in her late 
twenties, last year this educator had been aooointed by the Afghan 
Women s Organ! zz.t ion in Kabul as a provincial reoresentative in 
the national government's Loya Jirga h (General Assembly), and she 
seemed to be extrecely active in community affairs. 

.. w ^i" 5 woman saK the establishment of a local branch of the 
Arghan Women's Organization as the most valuable means of reaching 
the women of Tashkargan and increasing their oarticiDation in the 
development of their community. Situated on the main oaved road 
in northern Afghanistan, the town's bazaar caters to a" number of 
tourists— both Afghan and foreign. Its wor.en are oresently 
involved in the production of a variety of handicrafts, and the 
principal saw that a branch of the organization would allow for 
tne formation of wonen's cooperatives. "If we had an AWO here, 
1*22* , fc * e * 0:aen wo «lct attend." In addition, it was mentioned 
that a kindergarten would benefit women who teach, and a number 
or new employment opportunities as staff members of the 
organization would be subsequently created for the educated women 
of Tashkargan. The principal had visited the AWO in Kabul to 
explore tne possibility of the establishment of a branch and had 
also attendee a few conferences in the capital, but she had 
received no decision from the organization. 

It was felt by other teachers that mere women should be 
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encouraged to enter the field of education, and one male instructor 
mentioned that "for the economics of Tashkargan" there was a great 
need for a local AFGA (Afghan Family Guidance Association) clinic. 
Positive winds of change certainly seen: to be blowing in this 
community. 



Three~Targe girls' lyceesr we re- also visited "in irhe-provinctal 

urban centers of Mazar Sharif, Kandarar, and Herat. At Sultan 
Razia Lycee in Mazar Sharif which has a teaching staff of 40 (31 
females and 9 males), we spoke with the head teacher, the principal 
having recently taken leave to give birth to a baby. In 
discussing what factors are most necessary in keeping females in 
school in the upper grades , the head teacher said that she thought 
that the orientation of the girl's father and brothers was by far 
of most Importance. She also felt that the influence and 
encouragement of teachers themselves was also crucial in causing 
females to desire additional education after 12th grade graduation. 
Kany of the lycee's students want to attend Kabul University; more 
than 20 of their graduates are presently attending the institution 
in the capital and living in the university dormitory for 
provincial wonen. These women spend their vacations in Mazar, and 
the head teacher noted that many cone to visit her at the iycee 
and mention that they plan to return to Mazar following graduation. 

In the southern Afghan city of Kandahar we spoke with the 
principal and school psychologist at Lvcee Zarghuna; a total of 
70 girls were in the 12th grade and on the day of our visit they 
were meeting In special afternoon sessions to prepare for the 
coming comprehensive examination for admittance to Kabul University. 
The young school psychologist noted that the students indicated 
great interest in learning about various professions , and she had 
recentlv soonsored a "career day" at the school. She felt that 
more female educators should be aware of career opportunities 
which exist for women throughout the country, and suggested that 
conferences or short train^.n^ courser, should be held In this area. 

This wocan had taken a three-month course in school psycho- 
logy, and students with a variety of difficulties — both family and 
school-related problems — consult her for guidance. She immediately 
voiced a need of additional training in this subject and also 
mentioned, "I wish that I had access to reference materials in 
this area — magazines, books, anything." 

The principal believed that literacy was the key to wor.en's 
advancement , and she felt that more educated women should 
particlp-te in the instruction of the government's literacy 
program . She k-.ew a few of women who were students in the 
courses belns sponsored In Kandahar, and said that they were 
enjoying them. "They take pride in their penmanship — and we all 
know that a literate mother can raise her children much better..." 
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At Lycee Keri in the western city of Herat, we were told by 
the principal that so many of the city's girls wanted to attend* 
the institution that the school is overcrowded and "we had to turn 
many away who wanted to enroll at the beginning of this schoolyear." 
Luckily we had arrived at the lycee Just as the teaching staff 
took their morning break; about twenty women soon assembled in 
the principal's office and discussed Afghan women's programs and 
problems with enthusiasm. The head teacher insisted that "we have 
to educate women to know what's theirs — to know their rights." 
Another teacher thought that "most women here turn to sen for 

assistance-all- the- time -and hide behind-them — they're afraid to 

do anything by themselves." There was general agreement that 
educated females should work to help those who lacked such. They 
suggested that "local projects for local products" which 
traditionally involve women should be established in each region 
of the country — in both urban and rural settings. For example , 
"Here in Herat many women are expert rug weavers, and -a lot of 
young girls want to learn too." Someone else suggested candy-making. 
It was mentioned that women would participate in"" large numbers if 
they know that economic gain was involved; seemingly those few 
who attend the local branch of the AWO do not receive enough 
financial return for their efforts. Some teachers said that 
seminars about women's rights ("or other types of classes") could 
be conducted as the women worked, and one thoueht that regional 
conferences of, for example, rug weavers could "even be established. 



It should also be noted that some night schools which are 
conducted in boys' lycees are attended by a few married women who 
want to obtain 12th rrade diolomas in f. few of the countrv's 
large provincial urban centers. The principal of Lycee 3akhtar 
in Mazar Sharif told us that male relatives accompany the seven 
women students to the door of the school compound and return to 
pick then? up when their evening coeducational classes are finished. 



In addition, we interviewed the male directors of the Teacher 
Training Institutes for primary school teachers <n Mazar Sharif, 
Kandahar, and Herat. Each mentioned that their respective local 
settings were conservative in comparison to the aumosohere of 
Kabul with respect to female educational partlcioation, but all 
three administrators stressed that more provincial women should be 
encouraged to enter the profession of education, and thev were 
attempting to do so. Each Institute has at least one woman on the 
staff; in Mazar, three feaale graduates of Kabul University who 
are natives of the provincia 1 center teach general educational 
methods and psychology, in Kandahar one woman teaches home 
economics, and In Herat one graduate of Kabul 'niversity is a 
science education instructor. I spoke with the female teachers in 
Mazar, and they wet* very pleased with their emolovment situation 
and their coeducational classes. 
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Some 150 female students In Mazar compose 20 percent of the 
student body, and a women's dormitory draws 4 3 females from six 
of the country's northern provinces. In Herat, however, all of 
the 107 female students (15? of the student body) are from the 
urban center itself. A previous director had seemingly attempted 
to set up a fer.ale dormitory without permission of the authorities 
In Kabul, and he was subsequently fired. In Kandahar, only 19 
females (or 5? of the total enrollment) attend, all from the city 
Itself. The directors of the institutes in Herat and Kandahar 
noted that "women teachers' have" no permission to teach anywhere 
except within th^ir urban areas, in recent years, female 
enrollment has increased In each of these Teacher Training 
Institutes, however, and there are plans to construct woren's 
dormitories In both Herat and Kandahar in the next few years. 



Onlv in the capital city of Kabul do lycee facilities for 
female vocational education exist. In "ay 1 visited Jamouriat 
(Republican) Girls' Lycee in the New City \.f Kabul and talked 
with members of a vocational education team sponsored by CIDA 
(Canadian International Development Agency) from P.ed River 
Community College in Winnipeg. These women were In the process 
of setting up a new curriculum for the school which has more than 
500 students and 30 Afghan female instructors. The curriculum 
is largely oriented towards business education and Includes 
courses in typing (Farsi and English), accounting, office 
procedure, government administration, etc. Graduates of the lycee 
seem to be easily able to find employment In government offices 
In Kabul with the assistance of the Central Statistics Office 
placement services. An Afghan male translator who was present 
thought that skilled female office workers perhaps had better 
employment opportunities thar. males. The team hopes to be able 
to expand their program to also Include some girls' lycees in 
the country's major provincial centers In the future. They are 
also planning to sponsor a few of the school's Instructors in 
additional business education training in Canada. 



Associated with the National Directorate of Adult Education 
and with assistance from the United Mations, classes in non-formal 
education for Afghan wc^er. are being conducted in small communities 
located in five regions of the country (Kabul, 3aghlan, Kandahar, 
:iangarhar, and Herat). Following the revolution this project 
has been placed under the Jurisdiction of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. Mrs. Doraiswami, a member of the UNESCO team, described 
the program as an approach to functional literacy which also 
involves training for the women in nutrition, first aid, family 
planning, sewing, and child care. Local females who have at 
least an 8th grade education are employed as Instructors, and 
classes meet for a few hours each morninc for a period of nine 
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months. Some communities have donated classroom facilities for 
the women's courses, and it is hoped that the program will expand 
in the future to also encompass additional regions of the nation. 



In conversations with Afghan individuals — both females and 
males — in a variety of contexts I asked them what they felt were 
the factors involved in why more females were not enrolled in 
schools and why the attrition rate is so high especially in the 
UDper grades; similarly, it was also, asked, what -their thoughts were 
as to why more worsen are not presently employed in the public 
sorere. * Resoonses varied greatly, and range from basic absence 
of facilities to more nebulous cultural constraints. These are 
included in Table 35. Many factors were thought to pertain to 
both ferale education and female employment . It is important to 
note that each response listed was obtained from both females and 
males at least once. 

WOMEN AMD HEAL T H -HELATt. J ACTP/ITIES : 

There is a desperate need to improve the health of Afghanistan's 
populace, and an increase in trained female health personnel is a 
basic requirement. At present, Afghan women are participating in 
a number of health-related programs — as both contributors and 
beneficiaries . 

At the Ministry of Health in April I spoke with the Director 
of Nursing, Xariam Shahnawaz. In discussing nursing in Afghanistan, 
she hoped that its status could be raised and that more dedicated 
females would be thus encouraged tc enter the profession. At 
present core than 1200 nurses exist in the country; approximately 
two-thirds are females, most of whom are employed in the capital 
city of Kabul. .Among the educated sector of the society, there 
exists a stereotype of nursing as employment which a female under- 
takes "if she isn't able to succeed in anything else;" others 
believe that nurses have "low morals" due to their contact with 
men and their night duty assignments. The director hoped that 
these false Impressions would be altered when In the future a 
course of study leading to a BA is established in affiliation 
with Kabul University. In addition, it was thought thai, a nurse 
with a degree would receive more respect from physicians with whom 
she works. Seven female nurses are presently studying for their 
degrees at the University of Hebraska/Omaha, and when they return 
". Is planned that they will be instructors In the university- 
affiliated program in Kabul. "Nurses should be allowed to teach 
too — not only doctors." 

In addition, the director noted that female nurses must be 
able to communicate effectively in health programs involving 
uneducated women. Stressing that although Afghan women in 
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TA3LE 35: FACTORS WHICH LIMIT FEMALE PARTICIPATION IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC SPHERE EMPLOYMENT 



REASONS WHY GIRLS ARE NOT ENROLLED 
IN SCHOOL/WHY THEY DROP OUT: 



1. 
2. 



5. 
6. 



.economic, si tuatJLon.. of nation _ 
nc girl-j* school nearby 
transportation facilities 
lacking (roads, buses, etc.) 
teachers unskilled 
curriculum poor 
no employment opportunities 
following education 
economic situation of family 
(rrirl must work at homo) 
economic situation of family 
(no money for school supplies) 



sfc both female 
education 
and employ- 
ment: 



\ 



REASONS WHY MORE WOMEN ARE 
NOT EMPLOYED IN THE PUBLIC 
SPHERE; 



-economic-situation of- 
natioti 

jobs not available for 
women 

communication difficulties 
(people are unaware of 
Job opportunities which 
exist for women) 
no salary incentives 
economic situation of 
family (woman must dc 
housework, etc.) 
no chlldcare facilities 



/ 



1. early marriage 

2. no moral support for female from far.il v, 
friends 

3. "the men" 

4. no permission from relatives (esoeciallv 
father, husband, brother) 

5. "wronp Interpretation of Islam" 

6. fear of negative Rossip of community 

7. treatment of female on public streets 

8. undesirable contact with strange males 
(teachers, office workers, etc.) 

9. "males honor the females i n their family 
by making life easy for them" 

10. general distrust of females by males 

11. "a female can't learn/Is incapable of work 
other than household tasks" 

12. "it's a sin" 

13« "woman's place is in the home" 

14. socialization of female to be oasslve, 
subservient 

15. no dedication or self-sacrifice on the 
part of the female 

16. no creativity on the part of the female 
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conservative contexts often wield much power within their family 
units, she thought that an "incorrect Interpretation of religion" 
was a major cause of low female participation in activities of 
the public sphere. "Women too are Just as guilty of backward 
thinkine: we must reach them, tactfully bro sh the subject of 
women's rights, and introduce acceptance of new roles for wonen." 

Among nurses presently employed, there exists a hieh rate of 
absenteeism due to undesirable night duty and Insufficient child- 
care facilities. Mrny trained nurses are forced to cease the<r 
work when they marry. "We must provide these women with rcoral 
support and more suitable salary incentives so that they continue 
to practice." 

Seeming 1 } the Afghan Women's Organization had sometimes failed 
to invite repre sen >.zt Ives from the nursing, profession to their 
conferences. The director thought that future seminars and 
conferences for women who are Involved not only in nursine but 

-, a v f riet ^ of P rofes si°ns throughout Islamic countries would be 
valuable and would provide an opportunity to discuss not only 
their problems but also their achievements. 

* » * 

In addition to training facilities for nurses In Kabul, a 
post-basic school is also active in the caoital city. This is 
under the direction of two nurses from Care-Medico, and Includes 
training In hospital administration , public health nursing, and 
other subjects. Approximately ten female nurses are presently 
participating, and they hope to graduate in October of this year. 

» * * 

In the urban provincial centers of Kandahar, Herat, and 
Jalalabad, schoor.s for nurse -midwlves ( oabila ) are active. When 
in Kandahar we Interviewed the director of the local school, a 
woman whose husband is a physician in the city, and found her 
?n^ S ?/ efreShi ? G ' Esfcablish e d one and one half years a<so, the 
institution accepts girls who have at least completed the 9th 
grade and at present almost 45 students are enrolled In two 
classes. Their education is free of charge, and all of these 
females are from the urban center of Kandahar itself. A dormitory 
iL S ?? e ? Ul S !:°« be built ln the vicinity of the city's new 
hospital which is being funded by the Chinese, and the director 
is certain that these new facilities will encourage -ore c-i r i s 
to attend—even from rural regions of the orovince. "Girls 
wouldn t want to cose to the city and live' with relatives, but 
they would be willing to live In a dormitory." 

Students are recruited from Kandahar's public girls' schools. 
™l!-.r«r re ShOWn so ^ e of the P° st ers they used in their recent 
publicity program. "Some of the girls are rich, others are poor— 
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some are from conservative families and they come to school in 
chadri." Uniforms are made from cloth which is Droduced in the 
country's Masagl textile factories, and each class is scheduled 
to wear a different color; black, red, and green checked material 
is utilized which are the colors of the Afghan flag. 

Unfortunately recruitment seems to be more difficult than 
when the school was first established, and the second class of 12 
is much smaller than the Initial class of 31. No students have 
graduated to date, and perhaps the community is waiting to 
discover what type of employment these nurse-midwives will 
eventually obtain. 

The director was of the belief that most needed by the nation 
was additional female health personnel ; especially additional __ 
training for women in the area of health education was seen to "be 
necessary. It was noted that in a conservative setting such as 
Kandahar, most women are unable to be examined and treated by male 
health personnel and, indeed, many females are unable to enter 
the public sphere to seek health care. "We will have to go to 
them..." 

In Herat the director of the nurse -midwifery school also 
thought that when the new hospital of the citv (which is being 
built with aid from Saudi Arabia) is finished, additional girls 
will become interested in this health profession. This school 
had been in existence for about two years and, similar to the 
situation in Kandahar, the second class of five was much smaller 
than the previous year's of 27. "We'.e still recruiting though — 
we advertise in the newspaper, on the radio, and we also visit 
each school in Herat and explain our Drogram." Graduates can 
expect to receive the equivalent of $25-$40 as monthly salaries. 



In the capital city of Kabul, I explored the program of the 
Auxiliary Hurse-Mldwife (ANM) School which is Involved In the 
training of 150 provincial girls from many resrions of the country. 
At least a 6th grade education is rea.uired for these students who, 
following their 13-month training course, are to return to work 
In Basic Health Centers near their home communities. Monthly 
salaries for their graduates are about 800 afghanis ($20). 
Lynette Russell » who is an advisor at the school under the 
auspices of the University of California/Santa Cruz (contract 
USAID), noted that these younpr women, whose ages ranre from 13 
to 21, are carefully supervised in their n-.odern dormitory school; 
usuallv a male relative accompanies each of them to the institution 
from their home communities when they first enroll, and these males 
are subsequently the only ones who can obtain oermission to withdrav 
them for visits home on vacations. Their youth causes some 
difficulties when they return home following graduation to 
Instruct women who are often much older than themselves in modern 



health practices, but they are energetic individuals and, if the 
doctor at the Basic Health Center lends his support, they can be 
very successful. 

She also mentioned that it was becoming more difficult to 
recruit students from the provinces and, rather than assume that 
the supply of interested and educated females had been so ouickly 
exhausted, she suggested that perhaos an imoroved oublicity 
program for the health professions needed to be developed. 

At that time five instructors of the school's staff of 20 
females were participating In ar. advanced training urogram in Santa 
oruz, and since our conversation, another group of Woeen has left 
for similar study. 



Management: Sciences for Health (.MSH), a USAID contract team 
which is cased in the Ministry of Put lie Health, is involved in 
a variety of projects and a few of these specifically concern 
women. One of the most impressive of these is the dai (traditional 
miawife) training program which is presently being conducted in a 
number of regions of the country. Traditional midwives a-e 
skilled health practitioners who have a large female clientele- 
thus the training of tJiese women in basic hygiene, sterilization 
techniques, and a number of other asoects of modern m^dic^ne ho">ds 
peat potential for the improvement of their communities' health. 
Courses for dais are five weeks in length, and the particiDants " 
are supplied with a per diem which is the ecuivalent of a few 
collars: these activities have been met with considerable 
enthusiasm, and to date approximately 100 women have graduated 
irom such classes. 

When I spoke with Dr. Sherdel, Director of Balkh Hosoital, 
he described how the training course had been conducted <n his 
region. After he and the MSH field team had spoken witrfcemmunity 
J?ff?S S v a 2 d l . obtained tfceir Permission, some 13 dais from Balkh 
Itsexx had been recruited along with 13 traditional midwives 
rrom outlying areas. These women were able to reside in special 
dormitory facilities which had been established near the hosDital 
;£! mSh J ura "°? of their training. Dr. Sherdel stressed that 
the MSH team had created excellent rapDort with the dais; not 
violating their traditional beliefs, they were able toTuccessfuly 
incorporate basics of modern medicine into their repertoire. 

w,-4-», ? ne °£ tfce most ca ? abl e or these women from Balkh along 
E™ «? C ? ! e " f r oa a sin ilar training program in Girishk had 
?S Sh I le * ted to fceach a similar group of traditional midwives 
in Shakardara, a community located 15 miles north of Kabul. 
l^m<t erV h ne as trainers, these provincial women reside at the 
Auxiliary Nurse-Midwife (asm) School in the capital citv and 
commute daily to the training site along with other members of 
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the MSH team. When I went to Shakardara to observe the classes 
In session, Maria Gobar f'ohseny, the program's director, explained 
that she trained a cadre of female 12th-<rrade graduates to also 
participate as part of the training team in addition to the 
three instructors who are dais themselves. A nurse-midwife (cabila) 

also assies, and thus completes this fascinating team of "* 

traditional and modern females. At Shakardara I was extremely 
Impressed with the seriousness with which the 20 middle-aged 
students, none of whom are literate, participated in role-olays 
and class discussion. I find this to be one of the most innovative 
programs for women presently being conducted in Afghanistan, and 
hopefully the project will be expanded to the national level 
within the next few years. 

In-addi tion-i" I also TSpolce -wittr .ifariaa'cout Afghan women in 

development in general, and she was optimistic that in the future 
opportunities for their participation in this area will increase. 
The importance of women's legal rights in the improvement of 
their status was stressed, and it was thought that training 
programs for them in community development and health education 
are most needed in Afghanistan. 

Another MSH activity involving traditional midlives is the 
Home Visiting Project. Undertaker, in the southern town of 
Girishk, a general assessment of the community's health was 
achieved and referrals were also sade to the local 3asic Health 
Center. Kathy LeSar, a member of the team who was closely 
involved in this project, explained the value in utilizing female 
fieldworkers for home visits in order to establish necessary 
contact with secluded women. Five dais who had previously 
participated in the training program described above were' 
trained by male sanitarians in three weeks of classes. The use 
of home visiting referral forms which employed simple symbols 
rather than script was taught, and with practice the nonliterate 
da *s were easily able to master the recording system. During 
four weeks of fieldwork in Girishk the women successfully 
visited 635 homes, and subsequently the patient load at the 
Basic Health Center increased by 25 percent. The success of 
these traditional midwives' activities illustrates their valuable 
role in establishing viable contact with more secluded women 
within their community. 

A small health education materials committee of women has 
recently been Termed which contains both Afghan and foreign 
members of the MSH team, the Auxiliary Niurse-Midwife School 
staff, and CARE-HEDICO. One aspect of their work deals with the 
development of visual aids to be utilized specifically in health 
education programs for women. During my conversation" with Kathy 
LeSar (MSH), it was mentioned that a training course for Afghan* 
women in the preparation of such materials would be of much value. 
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Established in 1968, the Afghan Family Guidance Association 
(AFGA) has at present 4l clinics functioning throughout the 
country; it is funded in part by the International Planned Parent- 
hood Foundation and USAID. Although prior to the revolution APGA 
was affiliated with the Ministry of Public Health, it is presently 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Social Affairs. During 
recent fieldwork, my counterpart arid I visited „hree of their 
provincial clinics in Kasar Sharif, Kandahar, and Herat. 

In Mazar Sharif we spoke with the AFGA male physician and 
female .-.urse-midwife ( qabila ) , and it was mentioned that if 
women can become more actively involved in the development of 
their nation, "Afghanistan will advance like other countries." 
They were hoping to expand their program into the rural regions 
of the province, but at that time the clinic had only one car 
which was in poor condition; most of their clients come from the 
'city Itself. ~ 

In Kandahar the AFGA physician is female; a native of the 
city, both she and her husband attended Kabul University and then 
had returned to Kandahar within the last year to work. Concerning 
health problems of the area, it was stated that females seem to 
mostly encounter perinatal difficulties, while very common for 
males were injuries incurred from fighting. This physician 
believed that central to women's advancement in Afghanistan was 
"understanding through literacy — when women are literate they 
can accept other changes of all kinds easier." A male physician 
working in the adjoining Mother and Child Health (MCH) clinic 
thought that the presence of a female head nurse in the Kandahar 
hospital would increase the status of the orofession locally, 
encourage more dedicated females to enter nursing, and 
subsequently lead to better health of women in the area — he 
found the health status of Kandahar females to be in desoerate 
need of improvement. Both physicians and two of the four faailv 
grides who were working in the busy clinics on the morning of 
01 r interview also noted that they were looking forward to the 
establishment of a dal training program which was scheduled to 
begin in Kandahar in the near future. 

Although no physician was oresent at the Herat AFGA clinic, 
we found the nurse-midwife ( qabila ) who directs the local 
activities of the association to be one of the most active and 
enthusiastic women encountered in our fieldwork. It was related 
how she and the clinic's four family guides oublicize their work 
throughout the community by making the usual* home visits and 
also by visiting the city's public baths and sDeaking with the 
women. "We're always sure to speak ?.n simple language so that 
all will understand, and we even ouote from the Quran." This 
dedicated woman had two sisters who were also nurse-midwives, and 
said that their father's influence had been mainly responsible 
for their professional involvement; looking towards the future, 
she wanted her son to be a doctor and her daughter to be a qabila 
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like herself. Literacy of females was thought to be the kev to 
Increasing their participation in the development process. * In 
addition, she said, "I think a lot about the economic situation 
of people around here; women should be able to bring more money 
into their homes. For example, many women in Herat weave r. U gs 
and other want to learn; these women should teach formal courses 
and make more money for themselves and their families than they 
do now. n All of the clinic personnel felt that their achievements 
had somehow been forgotten by the authorities in Kabul and w<*re 
extremely interested in participating in advanced courses in such 
subjects as new family planning Dublicity techniaues and nutrition 
which would help their work in Herat. 

OTHER PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES: 

CARE-MEDICO has been interested in the establishment of 
women's programs in association with the government's Rural 
Development Department for the past few years. Under the 
excellent guidance of Belqees Shah, they have carried out extens-ve 
fieldwork in Ghorband (Parwan province) north of Kabul concernine 
a rural potable water project and a related rural women's 
development program. Just recently they have obtained permission 
to conduct; an educational program dealing with notable water 
utilization in the girls' schools of the region" and both Belcees 
Shah and her counterpart, Julia Karet-V/ard, are lcokin* forward 
to beginning their classes. 

In addition, following the revolution, CARE-MEDICO has been 
in communication with the Ministry of Social Affairs concerning 
their future involvement in a pilot training program for female 
12th-grade graduates from the provinces in women's rural develop- 
ment activities. Courses would cover a variety of tonics — health, 
nutrition, home economics, etc. To be trained initiailv in Kabul 
and the vicinity, these females would return to their orovinces 
where they will instruct females with 9th grade education, who 
in turn would Instruct females with 6th grade education. With 
such an approach it Is hoped that a cadre of female rural 
development workers will be established throughout the country. 
Although exact details of the program are not established to date, 
with CARE-MEDICO 's expert assistance in its imolementation, this 
approach holds much promise for reaching Afghanistan's rural 



The Rural Development Department (RDD), a government agency 
which prior to the revolution was associated with the Office of 
the Presidency, is attempting an integrated anproach towards the 
development of the country's rural areas. One of its sub-offices 
is involved in the establishment of programs specifically 
pertaining to rural women in home economics and related topics, and 
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at present a feu female rural development workers are working in 
the field in the Ghorband region. Just recently three males and 
one female from RDD have been enrolled in a training program in 
Iran with USAID assistance; the female participant is being 
trained in the planning, programming, and management of rural 
women's development projects. 

In addition, the Afghan Democratic Women's Organization has 
sent four women to work in the Ministry of Agriculture to assist 
with projects relating to women, and the equivalent of *J-K 
programs which involve both males and females may be established 
in various rural communities. 

While in the northern town of Tashkargan, we visited the 
recently established Afghanistan Dairy Products Project which had 
previously been active in__3ahlaii; associated, with the .Ministry- of - 
Agriculture, this project" is assisted "by a Swiss development team. 
Middlemen visit various households in the area, purchase milk 
from both males and females for 7 afghanis (approximately 20$) 
per liter, and bring it to the small dairy factory in town. The 
cheeses and other dairy products made in Tashkargan by the Swiss 
teas members along with a small staff of Afghan males are later 
transported to Kabul and marketed from a small outlet in the 
New City. This interesting project is mentioned here because of 
its involvement of Afghan women who are often the dairy workers 
of their households. 



As is the case with many privately-owned shoos, another 
government-affiliated establishment in Kabul's New City also 
depends upon the household activities of Afghan women. This is 
the Handicrafts Emporium of the Ministry of Commerce's Handicrafts 
Development Center. This huge gift shop is filled with a 
kaleidoscopic array of embroideries, knitwear, and other articles. 
Although buyers travel throughout the country to obtain handicrafts 
for both local sale and export, on a recent visit to the Emporium 
I was told that many women" in the Kabul vicinity also bring their 
handicrafts directly to the establishment to sell; they receive 
20 percent of the final market price of the articles they 
produce, which is similar to their remur nation from private 
shopkeepers. 

GENERAL COMMENT : 

Needless to say., a variety of difficulties are encountered 
by the individuals who are involved in the projects relating to 
Afghan women which have been briefly described above. Some 
general problems and criticisms which have been mentioned 
repeatedly in recent interviews are listed below; it should be 
noted that certainly not all of these are specific to women's 
programs per se but are also dilemmas common to the complex process 
of development. 



1- low priority given to women's programs by both the 
Afghan government and foreign funding agencies 

2. "elite" orientation of individuals involved in 
project 

3- conservative orientation of community where program 
is being implemented 

*». conferences and seminars become "social" events 
with no concrete results 

5. "target" population limited to urban populace 

6: poor coi^unicatidns~b~etwe~en~ pro^arn's"centrai 
office and provincial branches 

a. physical distance 

b. lack of understanding of respective problems 

c. different priorities, orientations, lifestyles 
<?. . rivalry 

e . neglect 

7. program duplication/rivalry between programs/ 
organizations 

8- "paternalistic" attitude of foreign funding 
agencies and personnel 

9- "do-it-ourselves" attitude of government agencies 
and personnel in program implementation with 
respect to foreign funding 



IV. RECOMMEND ATIOMS FOR FUTU3E TRAINING PROJECTS 

It is clearly evident from recent fieldwork that many Afghans 
of both sexes not only in the capital of Kabul but also in 
provincial areas are enthusiastic about increasing the ability of 
women to take part in the socioeconomic development of their 
country. 

The Near Eastern Regional Training Project for Women which Is 
to be sponsored by USAID wilL furnish the opportunity for a number 
of Afghan women to do so through their participation in both 
training courses and seminars. 

A number of diverse areas of needed training for females in 
Afghanistan have been suggested: 



EDUCATION-RELATED : 

teaching of literacy 
non- formal education 

kindergarten teacher-training 
creative teaching techniques 
home economics 
vocational education 
business education 

educational administration 

psychology 

educational psychology 
guidance/counselling 

HEALTH-RELATED : 

health education 

public health 

nutrition 

nursing 

post-basic nursing 

hospital/clinic administration 

By far most frequently mentioned as being of utmost importance has 
been training which relates to either education or health — such as 
teaching of literacy and health education — and I similarly tend 
to consider t^ese of top priority in the Afghan context. All of 
the topics listed above have found positive support from 
respondents, however, and I believe that both training programs 
and seminars in any of these suggested areas will find eager 
female participants who subsequently will be able to contribute 
more effectively to their nation's process of development. 



marketing 

business administration 

management techniques 

social work 

community development 

rural development 

program planning/administration 

communicat ions 
radio communications 
television communications 

social science research-tec hniques- 

leadership training 



A major source for the recruitment of project participants is 
the Afghan Democratic Women's Organization; many of the activities 
of this group can be fostered when women they select take part in 
this pilov project. Recent interest has been exhibited by ADWO 
in the intensification of a variety of female economic activities 
throughout the country, and their staff is attempting to develop 
more extensive markets for the articles the women produce. Thus 
training for staff members from both Kabul and the provincial 
branches in business administration and marketing is extremely 
relevant . 

Courses in management techniques, communications, program 
planning/administration, and leadership training are also of value 
for females involved in the organization. Advanced education in 
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these spheres not only will aid in the improvement of functioning 
within the women's group itself, but also will foster the receDtion 
of their programs by communities in which the organization is * 
active. As it establishes additional branches in provincial areas 
advanced training in the above subjects will be especially valuable. 

Kindergarten teachers, teachers of literacy, and social workers 
who are presently employed by ADWO can also profit from oarticipation 
in the project, as can those women who are involved in the teaching 
of home economics and in their vocational training programs. 

rr w -, f ^ ny of these Prospective participants have graduated from 
Kabul University, and all of them have achieved a 12th-grade 
education. If involved in long-term training, those Darticipants 

_ with _eollege_ degrees_could- pursue post—graduate— study^*n-their— 

respective area of concentration. It must be noted, however, that 
many qualified participants are limited in their command of 
English. In addition, although Arabic is spoken in a number of 
other participating countries included in the Hear Eastern region 
of USAID, this language is not spoken in Afghanistan. In-country 
training and seminars could involve a larger number of participants. 

The Afghan Democratic Women's Organization would be capable 
of serving as general coordinator for the training orogram in 
Afghanistan. 



In addition to the ADWO as a recruitment source, the National 
Directorate of Adult Education could prooose female candidates 
for advanced training in literacy instructicn/non-formal education. 
The Kabul University Research Center (KURC) is an additional 
source of possible candidates in the area of non-formal education/ 
social science research. With the assistance of Dr. Karen 
Michaelson, an anthropologist presently working with the center, 
KURC plans to be involved in this area in the future and could 
profit from the training a female staff member who will be 
participating in their program. 

In the area of vocational education/business education, the 
possibility of the involvement of some of the instructors of 
Jamouriat High School in coordination with CIDA should also be 
considered. Women interested in educational administration could 
be located through communication with the Ministries of Education 
and Higher Education. 



In many of the large girls' lycees guidance counsellors are 
employed, and short-term training for these women would be of much 
value, as also would be their participation in seminars. Vocational 
guidance is becoming more Important each year for Afghan females 
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™,^t? en P 1 °y ,Bent opportunities increase. These counsellors 

^iSs'gri^LhLrrr co,jid be -^nizSi^ho y eoui s a v iiit aPS 

?^^?? POrtUni ^ ies wfcich exisfc for wo °en throughout the nation 
Sstuss 3£l/S££E ? Sld f ° r , lyCee ***»<* counsellors SS °" 
ed£~??«« f Jj students' psychological problems relating to both 
education and family matters could be arranged. 

* « « 

in 5£J SS! 6 RUrSeS ^ «"*"»«"<» «ith present OSAlS aXiSSes 
* * * 

SSS? nj?e^ of tSd^Ln^ 1 ? b % ployed as active team 
hold P^se^L^ac^^ 

AGRICULTURE, FO OD PRODUCTION, A.VD RELATED , 

dairying 

poultry raising , 

vegetable gardening 

vegetable preserving/drying/packagine 
fruit preserving/drying/Dackagine 
nut preparation/packaging 

candy making 
pickle preparation 
spice preparation 
soap making 



HANDICRAFTS : 

rug weaving 

silkworm raising/silk production 

tailoring 
embroidery 
knitting 
etc. 

Production could be oriented towards both home use and marketing. 
Some of these activities are regionally specific, and programs 
would have to be tailor-made for each community. Instruction for 

these women-in-healfch care, -nutrition, -and -a variety -of- other 

subjects could also be induced. Important for the success of 
these cooperatives would be not only sensitive planning and the 
rapport established with the local women, but also the amount cf 
economic gain able to be received by the participants. 



Through the presentation of both quantitative and qualitative 
data, I have attempted to present a general description of Afghan 
women In a variety of settings. Urban and rural, literate and 
non-literate, they possess many unrealized talents which are 
crucial for the socioeconomic development of Afghanistan, and 
continuing efforts must be made to foster their participation In 
this complex process. 
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